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ALBANIA 


Shortcomings of Contemporary Literature 
Reviewed 

21000015 Tirana ZERI I POPULLIT in Albanian 
6 Mar 38 p 3 


[Article by Ismail Kadare: “On Effective Literature’’} 


[Text] It is not by chance that Engels formulated the 
marxist thought about culture in these words “every step 
toward culture is a step toward freedom,” just as it is not 
by chance that this monumental formulation, often 
forgotten in various countries because of different rea- 
sons and aims, was stressed by Comrade Enver Hoxha in 
his guidelines for the development of socialist culture in 
Albania. 


Literature, as an important part of the culture of a 
nation, also is one of its most basic spheres. No culture 
can be conceived without books and no history of books 
can be conceived without literature. Therefore, in one 
way or another the situation of literature is an important 
indicator for the level of a culture. 


Literature can be distinguished in many things; but, if it 
is not effective, that is, if it does not interest the readers 
and people, all its qualities and values are in doubt. If the 
reader remains cold, does not read it or even when he 
does read, does not create intellectual relationships with 
it, then this literature can be called a dead thing. It can be 
convenient for bureaucratic thought, and the titles of its 
novels and dramas can fill reports and records, but all 
these would be an illusion because they will serve no 
purpose and even less the development of socialism. The 
reader will start looking for foreign books or books of 
other periods, because the saying “‘when you have no 
chicken you must eat crow” has no value in literature. In 
this case, it would be better to say “when you do not have 
your chicken you will look for another chicken.” 


If something like that would happen, this would mean 
that our writer and artists would not have executed their 
duty toward the national culture and this would not have 
been a small thing. Fortunately, this has not happened 
and will not happen; however, precisely to avert such a 
thing from happening, even to the slightest extent, we 
must be concerned, as a matter of fact, we must be 
continually concerned. 


As for the role of literature in the life of the people, this 
is widely polemized. The debate continues even today, as 
a matter of fact, stronger than ever. Two extreme theses 
have been and are against each other in regard to the role 
of literary art. The first one, defending the idea that 
literature must stand outside time, rejects ary social 
coloring of art. The second, seeing literature us a con- 
crete administrative force, refuses its human aspect. The 
first thesis has been the result of decadence over the 
centuries (the literature of the problems of existence and 
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of primordial passions of man and so forth): and the 
second has been the resuit of conformism (the official 
literature of military campaigns and of chauvinistic 
psychoses). 


These two theses, although concealed by more accept- 
able terms, have survived in literature even after the 
October Revolution. Like their predecessors who were 
far away from the great world art, sc) they, too, were far 
away from the great revolutionary art of Gorki, Maya- 
kovskiy, Brecht and others. The two have struggled at 
length with each other and, however paradoxical it looks, 
and although they were hostile to each other, they have 
equally helped in the struggle to discredit the new 
literature of the proletariat. This occurred because from 
different directions, the rightists and the ultraleftists 
brought water to the same mill. The defenders of the 
thesis that literature should ignore human nature and 
human passions used to make it easy for their liberal 
opponents to proclaim the contrary. And, vice-versa, the 
passion against the latter used to make them plunge even 
deeper into ultraleftist mistakes. 


This exhausting struggle brought no good to the new 
proletarian literature; on the contrary, it caused it harm, 
corruption and misunderstandings which continue even 
today. This was like a gold mine for world reactionarics 
so they could throw mud on socialist realism and para- 
lyze and lessen it decade after decade. The concrete 
expression of this situation was the beginning of the 
1960’s when the liberal thesis dominated in the Soviet 
Union at the time when the opposite, dogmatic thesis 
triumphed in China. Time proved that both of them, 
although they used to curse each other, had gone far 
away from the great revolutionary tradition. 


Of course, as any new literature which was developing 
immediately after a great socialist upheaval, our litera- 
ture would experience many difficulties in its expansion 
and would overcome obstacles and misunderstandings 
but they never reached that level which could have 
affected its correct road of development and its ideolog- 
ical coherence and purity. In our country it was not 
allowed that liberalism be fought from the positions of 
dogmatism and dogmatism from the positions of liber- 
alism and, this fact has been decisive in the development 
of literature. 


The party has protected and supported the thesis that 
our literature of socialist realism, having man in its 
center, never stands outside its time and problems. This 
quality of the new soc‘alist literature is in the best 
tradition of great world art. 


While, accepting the relationship of literature with the 
times, our party rejected the thesis of vulgar dogmatism 
which considers literature not as a great aid to the party, 
but as an administrative aid. This is an obvious misun- 
derstanding, the source of many evils. 
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Of course, literature and the arts can be direct concrete 
aids on many occasions. We know the mobilizing force 
of poems, lines of verse, songs, records, concerts and so 
forth. But, this is only a part of its active force. The 
persuasive power of literature is, in general, of long term. 
A collective of workers or a group of competent econo- 
mists and geologists would take a very short time to 
make such changes in the production of chrome, petro- 
leum, exports and construction while it would take 
literature hundreds of years to influence these changes 
with its Own means. 


Literature is an aid to the party in a broader sense. It 
enriches man, making him more capable, more intelli- 
gent, braver, purer and, what is the main thing, it makes 
him love his country, nation and socialism even more. 
This kind of man, formed in this manner, mentally and 
culturally, is better fit for work and struggle everywhere, 
for example, in chrome mines, in scientific laboratories, 
in aviation or diplomacy. 


However, as the aid provided by literature is of long 
term, also the harm that may be caused to it is not 
repaired easily, it nccds a long period and, as a matter of 
fact sometimes a very long period, to be repaired. The 
methods of campaigns, of mobilization and of urgent 
measures are not applicable in literary creativity and this 
obliges us to be very clear, careful and farsighted when 
dealing with literary issues. 


Regarding the struggle against liberal and dogmatic 
concepts on the role of literature, while the clash with the 
first concept, the liberal concept, had been easier and 
clearer, we cannot say the same thing happened with the 
second concept, the conservative dogmatic concept. This 
happened because in socialist realist literature vulgar 
schematism is easier to hide and disguise than bourgeois 
liberalism. It covers itself with ultraleftist words and 
pseudo-revolutionary slogans and rhetoric and, with this 
passport, it manages to pass easier. The last example 
about this is the pseudo-literature which the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution offered, which did nothing but 
facilitate the progress of rightist literature. 


Sometimes, schematic literature tries to acquire the 
status of official literature, an outdated concept, a prod- 
uct of past periods, which do not exist in socialism. 


“Marxist-Leninist aesthetic principles are not some 
molds which give their invariable form to the cultural 
creativity that is poured into them. Art, especially cannot 
be understood with prefabricated patterns,’ Comrade 
Ramiz Alia stressed at the last Plenum of the Party 
Central Committee. 


There are cases where sometimes our criticism 1s con- 
fused in this regard. Thus, for example, although in 
principle we all agree that literature should not set 
stereotypes and should not present life in white and 
black cliches and so forth; when it is a matter of concrete 
work, Our criticism and sometimes bureaucratic logic 
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start to count, in a work, the number of positive and 
negative characters, the number of workers and intellec- 
tuals, the quantity of negative actions (divorces for 
example) and positive actions, the percentages and ratios 
between them and so forth. Thus, it enters into a blind 
alley from which it is difficult to come out. 


It has been more than 2 years since Comrade Ramiz Alia 
forcefully stressed to our literature and arts the necessity 
to struggle against mediocrity and the milieu of the 
average. We should all be worried because we do not 
have noticeable results which we should have had in this 
field. On the contrary, one can see the pressure of 
mediocrity struggling to recover lost positions—an 
attempt to domi ate again in our publications, an effort 
which has no future. 


Mediocrity, its philosophy and its tactics are connected 
with schematism in literature. Mediocrity and schemat- 
ism are brother and sister; the struggle against one of 
them will also damage the other; therefore, they act 
together and in permanent alliance with each other. 


Euphoria without basis and satisfaction with the average 
have often damaged literature. Otherwise, one cannot 
explain a kind of getting bogged down, in our publica- 
tions. The matter is very clear and simple: should our 
literature provide intellectual nourishment for our read- 
ers or leave this role mainly to other literature? However, 
intellectual nourishment cannot be provided three or 
four times per year. In addition, intellectual nourish- 
ment in contrast to physical food, is such that it cannot 
be swallowed either by nistinct or by need. If the reader 
does not like a book, he leaves it at once, looks for 
something else and has the opportunity to find some- 
thing else. 


This is the key moment connected with the effectiveness 
of literature. For the bureaucratic logic it is enough for a 
book to be “in order” even if it is not read. While we all 
aesire that the book be read, that the book be effective 
and that the book be kept in the awareness of the people 
and not in accounts or reports of the Writers and Artists 
Union. In connection with effectiveness, we must say 
that time has come for serious and scientific surveys to 
be made for literature, arts and television programs in 
order to know how many books are sold and not sold or 
how many are liked or disliked and ho many television 
programs are watched by the public and so forth. 


Gur Albanian literature of socialist realism today needs 
an expansion of its thematic horizon, further refining the 
techniques of writing and refreshing it with new subjects. 
Only in this way can it present a picture of socialist life, 
a task assigned long ago, by the Eighth Party Congress. 


A literature that creates stupid limitations for itself 
cannot present a picture of socialist life. Out literature 
still is not using all that vital baggage [of subjects] and all 
these events that our people have had during this half a 
century. Thus, a paradoxical situation has been created 
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where, often in the party documents, in the work of 
Comrade Enver Hoxha and in the history of socialism 
there 1s a richer and more dramatic range of events than 
in Our novels and dramas. The main reasons for the 
creation of various “tabus” are, first of all, our creators 
and secondly the erroneous concepts about art and its 
role. 


Sometime ago, Comrade Ramiz Alia brought up the key 
matter that must direct work in all sectors of life—the 
distinction between what is principled and what is not 
principled. The confusion between these two [things] has 
noticeable consequences in every field of life; but, this 
can have especially great consequences in literature and 
the arts, because their elimination can take place more 
easily in this field than anywhere else. However, unfor- 
tunately, some creators and, together with them, some 
publishers and directors of institutions, accept this in 
principle, but when it comes to concrete work, they 
continue to do the same thing wich they have done 
before: to confuse the principled things with the unprin- 
cipled. A number of matters which were mentioned 
above, even the main ones, have precisely the same 
source, this confusion. 


Our people have one of the oldest cultural traditions in 
Europe. This age gives special importance to their words, 
philosophy and wisdom. 


This century-old depth merges with an innovative real- 
ity, the reality of the most progressive social regime that 
mankind has ever known—Socialism. These two factors 
present a great, serious and wonderful responsibility— 
for the new Albanian literature, a literature which 
enriches its people, which testifies for them and, testify- 
ing for them, gives at the same time a valuable testimony 
for the entire progressive mankind. 


09150/7310 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


epee of Major EINHEIT Articles, June 
1 

23000095a East Berlin EINHEIT in German 

Vol 43 No 6, Jun 88 (signed to press 12 May 88) 
pp 482, 575 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Otto Reinhold, member 
of the SED CC, rector of the SED CC’s Academy of 
Social Sciences; pp 496-500. A full translation of this 
article is published in this report.] 


Dynamism and Complexity of Our Sociai Development 


[Text] Deliberately shaping the connection between sci- 
entific-technical and social progress categorically calls 
for a clear conception of society. The close link between 
economic and social policy, our experience shows, best 
expresses what is specific and is the advantage of the 
socialist way. One learns from it that dynamic economic 
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growth is the basis for successfully shaping the socialist 
society, the fast rate of scientific-technical progress 1s 
objective in nature, and the steady development and 
perfection of the production relations is what turns them 
into the form of motion of the productive forces. 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Helmut Koziolek, mem- 
ber of the SED CC, director of the SED CC’s Central 
Institute for Socialist Economic Management; pp 501- 
509. A full translation of this article 1s published in this 


report. ] 


Productive Force and Profit in Socialism 


[Text] Profit solidly reflects the efficiency in which 
combines and enterprises produce and bring out their 
goods. The greatest impact on increasing profits comes 
from the quality of labor and the trimming of costs 
connected with increased labor productivity through 
science and technology. Earning high profits presupposes 
the economizing of the entire intensive expanded repro- 
duction cycle and demands a successful “salto mortale of 
the merchandise” when sold on domestic and foreign 
markets, the buyer’s recognition of all the spent labor. 


[Summary of article by Prof Dr Johanna Toepfer, mem- 
ber of the SED CC and of the GDR State Council, 
deputy chairman of the FDGB National Executive Com- 
mittee; pp 510-514] 


Socialist Democracy in the Process of Intensification 


[Text] What are the challenges the trade unions are 
facing in our country in coping with the scientific- 
technical revolution? Which are the new fields at which 
democratic partnership in thinking and decisionmaking 
is 2imed? How do the trade union’ exercise their respon- 
sibilities so that in the process of technological change 
man is and remains the measure of all things and the 
trade union representation of interests remains ensured 
all-around? About the increasing role and responsibility 
of the irade union spokesmen and the consequences for 
the work of trade union management. 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Harry Nick, research 
director at the Institute for the Political Economy of 
Socialism in the SED CC’s Social Sciences Academy; pp 
515-521] 


About the Nature, Tendencies, and Social Consequences 
of the Scientific-Technical Revolution 


[Text] The scientific-technical revolution leads to a uni- 
versal revolutionary transformation of society's materi- 
ally embodied conditions of existence and development. 
It marks the deepest caesura in productive forces devel- 
opment. What is the social nature of the scientific- 
technical revolution? Which consequences does it call 
for regarding political morality and political strategy? 
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{Summary of article by Prof Dr Gerald Schmidt, team 
leader at the Agrar-Economic Institute of the GDR’s 
Agricultural Sciences Academy, and Prof Dr Karl-Heinz 
Struebing, director of the Socialist Industrial Economy 
Institute in the same Academy; pp 522-526] 


On the Performance Principle in Our Agriculture 


[Text] The task of making agricultural intensification 
comprehensive and permanent places growing impor- 
tance on the application and perfecting of the perfor- 
mance principle. How do the cooperatives provide the 
balance between the volume of labor and volume of 
consumption? How does one, along with it, meet the new 
demands arising from the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion? What is to be done so that revenue depends still 
more on yields? 


{Summary of article by Edgar Fries, graduate social 
scientist and deputy department chief in the SED CC; pp 
527-532] 


Democratic Processes in Latin America 


[Text] The problems of democracy occupy a central spot 
in the mass movement of Latin American peoples and 
mark 4 key issue of Marxist-Leninist strategy and tactics 
in the struggle for peace, national independence, and 
sociai progress. What explains this upsurge, and what are 
the common features of the democratic struggle? What 
experiences are gained from the struggle for the defense 
and expansion of democracy won? What is the place 
value there of the political mass struggle, and why are 
broad democratic alliances among the most important 
accomplishments of the popular movement? 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Amandus Siebert, sci- 
ence associate at the GDR Institute for International 
Politics and Economics; pp 533-539] 


Farmers Ruined and Farmers Protesting in the EC 
Countries 


[Text] More than 4,305,000 farm families lost their 
homes between 1960 and 1985 in today’s 12 EC coun- 
tries alone, and another 350,000-500,000 are to fall by 
the wayside till 1990. What are the causes, the back- 
ground and the main trends in this process, the flipside 
of which is the increasing concentration in capitalist 
agriculture? In what way does that express the dilemma 
of the EC agrarian policy, and how does the protest get 
articulated against these “modern” forms of the expro- 
priation of farms in the capitalist countries? 


[Summary of article by Dr Eckhard Wetzstein, graduate 
social scientist and area chief in the SED CC, and Prof 
Dr Gerhard Straass, deputy department chief in the 
Marxism-Leninism division of the GDR’s Academy for 
Advanced Medical Education; pp 540-546] 


Social Concern and Individua! Task 


[Text] Much has been done in our republic in the field of 
public health. Promoting a healthy way of living as an 
overall social concern during the continued shaping of 
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the developed socialist society serves maintaining the 
health and capability and thus the joie de vivre and a 
better quality of life for people. One can train for health 
and increase it. It is the individual’s responsibility to 
actively and deliberately make use of the chances given 
him in Our country to preserve and strengthen his health. 


{Summary of article by Dr Fritz Roesel, member of the 
presidium and secretary of the FDGB National Execu- 
tive Committee, chairman of the People’s Chamber 
commission for labor and social policy; pp 547-550] 


Active Recreation as a Field of Activity in the FDGB 


[Text] There is a growing number of those who want to 
do more for healthful living through sports and leisure 
time activities. On that basis it is being shown that our 
society pays much attention to promoting and preserving 
people’s health. That is reflected by the many chances for 
trade union representation of interests in this area of the 
socialist lifestyle. 


{Summary of article by Prof Dr Helmut Haenel, science 
associate at the Nutrition Central Institute of the GDR 
Academy oi Sciences, Potsdam-Rehbruecke, member of 
the GDR Academy of Sciences; Prof Dr Jochen Neu- 
mann, general director of the German Hygiene Museum 
of the GDR, president of the National Committee for 
Health Education of the GDR; and Prof Dr Peter Voss, 
director of the Institute for Health Education in the 
German Hygiene Museum of the GDR, and vice presi- 
dent of the National Committee for Health Education of 
the GDR; pp 551-556] 


On the Value of Proper Nourishment 


[Text] Proceeding from how high a !evel of supply the 
GDR citizens enjoy in foods and delicacies, require- 
ments and possibilities are depicted for health-pro- 
moting nourishment so as to strengthen the sense of 
responsibility of each to conduct his life accordingly. 


[Summary of article by Dr Uwe Thielebeule, districi 
hygienist and director of the Rostock Bezirk hygiene 
inspectorate and institute; pp 557-560} 


Hygiene Concerns Everyone 


[Text] Hygiene matters, for each member of society, as a 
preventative measure against illnesses threatening to 
break out. It helps set up optimum conditions for the life 
and well-being of the citizens. Be it a maiter of food, 
environmental hygiene, hygienic conduct on the job or of 
order and cleanliness in our towns and communities— 
everyone is called upon to do something about it. The 
tasks and responsibility of state managers, local state 
organs, and social forces in abiding by hygienic norms. 


5885/08309 
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Top Theoretician Discusses SED Social, Political 
o1icy 

23000095b East Berlin EINHEIT in German 

Vol 43 No 6, Jun 88 (signed to press 12 May 88) 

pp 496-500 


{Article by Prof Dr Otto Reinhold, member of the SED 
CC, rector of the SED CC’s Academy cf Social Sciences: 
“Dynamism and Complexity of Our Social Develop- 
ment’’] 


[Text] The more we make headway in shaping the 
developed socialist society, the more obvious the close 
interaction between our economic strategy. the rapid and 
economically efficient use of the modern key technolo- 
gies and the party’s social strategy all-around becomes. 
Of course the economy lays the material foundations for 
the social policy and for developing all other sectors of 
public life. Without dynamic economic growth there can 
be no successful development of socialist society. 


It is equally apparent that scientific-technical progress 
and economic development altogether are inseparable 
from all other public sectors. And it is not merely a 
matter of coping with the social consequences of science 
and technology. Rather, one will have to create the 
conditions necessary for it in ai! public domains. Con- 
trolling the dialectics between economic and social 
development in its entirety is gaining constantly increas- 
ing importance for party leadership activity. 


Unity Between Scientific-Technical and Social Progress 


The 11th SED Congress made the point that the unity of 
economic and social policy is and remains our party’s 
main battleground. Yet there, evidently, new priorities 
keep arising time and again. The faster and more broadly 
new technologies are developed and introduced, the 
more important it becomes to deliberately shape scien- 
tific-technical and social progress in its unity. That 
includes ensuring full employment under any conditions 
as well as concretely fashioning the new working condi- 
tions on each job and the social relations in the work 
collectives. Once everyone senses and finds out in prac- 
tice that the introduction of a new technology is of 
benefit to him personally, he will put everything into it. 


One finds that the development of the educational level, 
of the ability to control new technologies and fully 
exploit their technical and economic potentials, has 
become a key issue of our economic strategy. High 
economic efficiency can be expected only if all the 
workers involved are prepared in good time for the new 
type of work. Wherever that is not done in good time, 
losses result. 


The automation process does in no way diminish the role 
of man, as all practical experience has shown. On the 
contrary. Individual responsibility for techr.ology and its 
economic use grows enormously. Much higher qualifica- 
tions are needed. New technological discipline as well as 
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a new creative stance, the ability to comprehend and 
control complex interrelations, are necessary. The eco- 
nomic results in applying new technologies decisively 
depend on the shape of these personality traits, on how 
commitment, involvement and attitudes are fashioned. 
That also is inseparably linked with the further spread of 
socialist democracy in the combines, enterprises and 
cooperatives. Only if all participants of a concrete tech- 
nological change process are drawn in right from the 
start, if they sense that their suggestions and recommen- 
dations and counsel are wanted, does one make sure that 
they identify with this process, that they put in their 
experience and knowledge, and that scientific-technical 
progress gets linked inseparably with social progress, 
with improving the concrete working and living condi- 
tions on the job. 


Our party assumes that the broad introduction of mod- 
ern key technologies in the economy must be correlated 
with the social development in territories and residential 
areas. No gap must be permitted between the two 
domains if an atmosphere of creative activity is to be 
generated. That is precisely why we pay the greatest 
attention to solving the housing problem as a social 
problem, to a rapidly growing consumer goods produc- 
tion, to communal policy, to cultural life and leisure time 
activity, and other matters like that. Handling any of 
these areas well directly serves our country’s citizens and 
affects the effort in enforcing our economic strategy, the 
working atmosphere, and the working people’s energy 
and creativity. 


In talking of the connection between the scientific- 
technical revolution and the advantages of socialism, we 
mean first of all, of course, the shaping of socialist 
production relations, the management and planning sys- 
tem, the character and forms of labor. Equally impor- 
tant, however, are the interactions with all other 
domains of public life. The great advantage of socialism 
is precisely that it finds it possible in accordance with its 
character to establish all these relations, especially the 
inseparable link between scientific-technica!, and social, 
societal, progress. Not that this is an automatic connec- 
tion, of course. This interaction must always be deliber- 
ately established, and, again, the most efficient ways and 
means must always be found. For this reaseon it is 
indispensable for one to have a clear social conception, a 
clear program. And we say of ourselves that the SED has 
in its party program a sound scientific social conception, 
proven through life, which agrees with our concrete- 
historic conditions, tasks and our internatior alist com- 
mitments. 


“Any given economic structure has to resolve its own 
problems arising out of it,” Friedrich Engels wrote, 
“wanting to resolve that of a different, totally alien one, 
wculd be sheer madness.”' Indeed, it is a matter of 


finding the specific solutions that are  ossible and 
required for socialism. Today that refers “articular to 
linking modern scientific-technical and . develop- 


ment. 
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In the discussion among social scientists about the 
further shaping of socialism in the countries of the 
socialist Community One sometimes runs into views 
oriented instead toward experiences by capitalist coun- 
tries and corporations, such as the opinion that some 
minor degree of unemployment is inevitable and won't 
hurt, that one first should have to ensure a moderniza- 
tion and dynamic development of the economy and, in 
so doing, settle temporarily for social contradictions, 
Stagnation, even a deterioration of public life. That 
would in fact mean not a connection between economic 
and social development, but a successive development. 


Spreading All Impulses 


Our experiences in a decade and a half have shown that 
the tie between social and economic policy is the decisive 
source for the impulses of socialist society, for the energy 
of the socialist working people. It cannot be replaced by 
any other solutions. It expresses best what is specific and 
the advantage of the socialist way. 


And this specific feature of socialism comes to the fore 
especially in the matter of unemployment. In capitalism 
unemployment, in the past and today, has been an 
important impulse to boost exploitation and entrepre- 
neurial profits. The fear of unemployment there serves to 
force the ones still employed to increase their perfor- 
mance still more. 


In our socialist society, on the other hand, the certainty 
that technological change will not bring unemployment, 
the fact that it is done with the people and on their 
behalf, is a source of high energy in the effort toward 
developing and applying modern key technologies. Fear 
of unemployment and social decline because of it can be 
no impulse in socialism. Decisive are the real, practical 
experiences that scientific-technical progress, dynamic 
economic growth, brings an improvement of working 
and living conditions for the individual as well as for 
society at large. Social security is indivisible. Were it to 
be ensured for only some of the working people, it would 
mean insecurity for all. No one could know who would 
belong to one or the other of the two groups today or 
tomorrow. The unity of economic and social policy, the 
link between the scientific-technical revolution and 
social security for all working people has turned out to be 
the key issue in the SED’s social strategy. 


Two basic questions of our social strategy come to the 
fore in a special way. One pertains to the permanent 
dynamism of so~‘alist society as a condition and element 
of the all-round materialization of the advantages, 
impulses, potentials and possibilities of socialist society. 
The other, to the g:owing complexity of all sectors of 
public life, which also is a condition for a successful 
development of socialism. 


Our party has theoretically formulated and enforced in 
practice its position on the dynamic development of 
socialist society in the GDR. Its program, issued by the 
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9th party congress in 1976, describes the shaping of the 
developed socialist society as a process of penetrating 
political, economic, social, and intellectual-cultural 
changes. This realization is both a summation of our 
practical experiences and our requirement. In his speech 
to the kreis first secretaries in February, Comrade Erich 
Honecker pointed out that the SED in the early 1970's 
started a reform process it is carrying on, and will be 
Carrying on, steadily. 


Productive Force Development—A Challenge 


The required dynamism has evidently grown further. 
This pertains, first of all, to the rapidly growing rate of 
scientific-technical progress, which expresses that the 
scientific-technical revolution itself has entered a new 
phase. One can be sure this rate is going to accelerate 
much further in the next 10-20 years. Two aspects must 
be taken into account here especially. For one thing, the 
development of new science data and their technological 
application is becoming faster and faster. Today, for 
instance, One is working on a new generation, the fifth 
generation, of large-scale computers. One expects that 
still in the 1980’s velocities of 10 billion operations per 
second, a few years later, of | trillion operations will be 
reached. These big computers are no doubt used mainly 
in the research field. It means not only can the efficiency 
be greatly raised, but the time frames also within which 
new research data become available can further be 
greatly reduced. Obviously we are dealing with a snow- 
ball effect leading to steady acceleration. Similar accel- 
eration processes are taking place in other areas of the 
modern key technologies. 


On the other hand one must remember—Comrade Erich 
Honecker spoke about it already at the 11th SED Con- 
gress—that a tough technological battle is going on 
among the main centers of imperialism, the U.S., West- 
ern Europe, and Japan. Since then it has intensified 
sharply. The deep contradictions and crisis manifesta- 
tions in the capitalist world economy have brought it 
about that each of these three centers seeks to improve 
its position through a faster development and applica- 
tion of modern science and technology. All have long- 
range programs for it and spend considerable and further 
increasing funds for it. And this relates not only to top 
achievements, but also to as broad and economically 
efficient an application as possible. 


The increasing rate of the scientific-te..:nical progress 
proceeding at the international scale thus is objective in 
nature. One has to keep in step with this rate and achieve 
top positions in some fields. Only then can the GDR’s 
international position be maintained and extended and 
can, internally, the unity of economic and social policy 
be carried on sieadily. Coping with scientific-technical 
progress is a Challenge to us, and it provides many new 
opportunities to us for shaping the socialist society. To 
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insure optimum dynamism in this field becomes the 
basic prerequisite for making practical use of our social 
conception and of the values and ideals of socialist 
society. 


Creative Spread of Production Relations 


Equally important, of course, is the resolute perfecting 
and further development of all other domains of our 
public life. Of special importance here is coping with the 
dialectics between productive forces and production 
relations. Our party recognized at the proper time that 
the transition to intensive expanded reproduction was 
not possible with the previous economic management 
and planning system and that pervasive changes were 
necessary for it. That was met by forming the combines 
and by many fundamental changes in the entire planning 
system. 


Furthermore, we assume in our policy that perfecting 
and creatively further developing the socialist produc- 
tion relations—especially at a time when such a far- 
reaching change in the productive forces is taking 
place—is a constant process purposefully to be con- 
ducted. The 1 1th SED Congress status report has this to 
say about it: “In the future also we have to structure 
socialist production relations in such a way that they 
promote the dynamic development of the productive 
forces on behalf of strengthening socialism.” 


The point of departure for it is the rapid productive 
forces development caused by the scientific-technical 
revolution--on behalf and for the benefit of socialist 
society. Along with this one always again has to answer 
the question, theoretically and practically, how socialist 
production relations have to be organized in time so they 
themselves will stimulate productive forces development 
at a maximum. Marx’ remark also applies in socialism 
“that a change that has entered men’s productive forces 
is bound to bring about a change in the production 
relations.” 


The advantage of socialism here is that we, in the 
outcome of surmounting the antagonistic classes and 
class interests, can carry out these changes of the produc- 
tion relations at the proper time so they will work as 
impulses for rapid productive forces development. That 
presupposes of course that one is clear about the direc- 
tion and ways and means in which science and technol- 
ogy are most likely to develop in our country. Therefore, 
the most precise possible determination of the key tech- 
nologies crucial for the GDR made by our party has been 
and is of the greatest importance. The idea that the 
introduction of market and competition mechanisms of 
the capitalist system could cancel or turn around the 
dialectics of productive forces and production relations 
as established by Marx surely remains a risky illusion. 


What is important here, evidently, is to put into effect 
two important advantages of socialism. For one thing it 
is important not just to adjust after the fact the socialist 
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production relations to the productive forces require- 
ments. Anticipating the likely productive forces devel- 
opment in our country, the task then is to make properly 
timed changes in the socialist production relations so 
they will prove themselves forms of motion in Marx’ 
terms to reach the gols sought. That inseparably con- 
nects with another advantage of socialism. We are able 
to make these changes in the socialist production rela- 
tions smoothly whereby we avoid deep contradictions 
and social conflicts. 


In other words: We regard the perfecting and creative 
further development of the production relations and, 
hence, of other social domains, as a permanent process. 
Thus we consider reform processes in socialism a general 
inevitability in the shaping of socialist society that has to 
be practically enforced on a continuing basis. 


The | 1th SED Congress therefore accepted as a fact that 
the speed-up in developing and applying the modern key 
technologies would require corresponding changes in the 
socialist production relations. That affects the further 
development of the combines and of the management 
and planning system as much as the social relations 
within the collective, the forms of competition, the 
rigorous enforcing of the performance principle as well 
as the perfecting of socialist democracy in fashioning 
these processes. 


The continued shaping of the developed socialist society 
calls for high dynamism in all domains of public life and 
calls for deliberately taking care of, according to plan, the 
ongoing change and reform processes connected with it. 
The actual key issue here is the further shape of the 
party’s leadership role. It is crucial for elaborating and 
constantly further extending a clear strategy for this 
dynamic process of social development—which by no 
means proceeds spontaneously. It depends on whether 
the reaction to new requirements is well-timed and 
flexible and the needed conclusions are drawn in time on 
how the working people get involved in this process and 
in its practical implementation. With dynamism grow- 
ing, the party’s leadership role is bound to grow. 


These are the facts, connections and requirements from 
which the SED has proceeded and is proceeding in its 
theoretical and practical work. The approaching party 
elections are designed at perfecting this creative activit: 
in accordance with the new requirements. 


Footnotes 
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Articles View Constitution, Rights, Reform, 
Parliamentary Role 


Hungarian Academy of Sciences [MTA] Position 
on Constitution 

25000201 Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 

19 May 88 p 1 


{[Unattributed article: “The Academy on the Constitu- 
tion”) 


[Text] In conjunction with the MTA’s general meeting 
last week, the division of law and economics convened a 
session to discuss among other issues the topic of the 
constitution and constitutionality. MTA deputy execu- 
tive secretary Kalman Kulcsar discussed the proceedings 
with our reporter. 


Research related to the constitution has been pursued for 
years in Hungary. Unlike previcus work in this area, 
current research includes not only lawyers, but also 
sociologists and political scientists. 


One of the great issues faced by this session was whether 
there is a need for a new constitution, or if it would 
suffice to reform the present constitution. In general, 
constitutions are designed to serve long term purposes 
and endeavor to achieve stability. The United States 
Constitution, for example is 200 years old, but endeav- 
ors to achieve long term applicability are not always 
successful. The present French constitution is the fif- 
teenth such document. The essential question is whether 
it is possible to summarize in the framework of today’s 
constitution the consequences of all those socio-political 
changes which brought about significant change in our 
conditions. Researches unanimously agree that this 
would not be possible, in other words that a new consti- 
tution is needed. Politicians are divided on this issue, 
some view the continuity of the constitution as the 
symbol of political continuity. The new constitution too 
would be the product of this society’s development, of 
course. Another question is of course what kinds of 
solutions do the historical conditions of our 1949 con- 
stitution permit, and what the meaning of those solu- 
tions is today. 


The second major issue pertaining to the constitution is 
whether it should be the fundamental law of only the 
state, or of the entire political system. Without an 
exception session participants supported the broader 
view. Correspondingly they felt that although the inter- 
nal life of the party cannot be regulated by the state, the 
party’s role in the political system and the obligations 
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that flow from tat role should be fixed in the constitu- 
tion. An example for such obligation is the party's 
observance of constitutional mandates in the course of 
its activities. 


Issues pertaining to state organization took a prominent 
place during debate. The applicability of the classic 
fundamental principle of state organization in modern 
constitutions—th: separation of legislative, executive 
and judicial powers—and current problems related to 
the interpretation of the principle received primary 
emphasis. In earlier days the primary differentiation 
stressed was that pertaining to legislative and executive 
powers. In these days, however, when even in countries 
having multi-party systems the function of governance 
rests with the governing party, the differentiation 
between legislative and executive power is no longer 
characteristic. The most important aspect of separation 
of powers today is the independence fof the judiciary] 
and the related concept of so-called judicial review. In 
somewhat simplified terms this means that courts should 
have a means by which to review the legality and 
constitutionality of all acts of state, irrespective of 
whether those are legal provisions or individual determi- 
nations. The function of constitutional review must be 
placed in the hands of judges. Our Constitutional Coun- 
cil is not an organization of this nature. It may be a 
separate issue whether a separace constitutional court 1s 
needed, or if the function can be built into the existing 
judicial system. 


The issue of citizen rights became the subject of heated 
debate. There are differences between declarations (i.e. 
theoretical statements), specific regulations having the 
force of law, and the realization of citizen rights. Our 
present legal system contains provisions which violate 
some of the human rights declared to exist in the body of 
the constitution. One such example is the authority of 
certain state administrative organs to imprison persons 
on grounds of rule violations. In recent years Hungary 
became a signatory to a number of international agree- 
ments whose prescriptions were not fully, and not in ar 
appropriately considered manner integrated into our 
legal system. Those commenting stressed the need for 
more accurate definitions of citizen rights, their consis- 
tency with international agreements, and last but not 
least the development of appropriate guaranties. The 
latter would include the already mentioned constitu- 
tional adjudication, the scope of which should include 
the adjudication of individual complaints. 


Quite naturally, debate also touched upon several other 
issues Of primary importance. They criticized for exam- 
ple the lack of delineation between state property and 
social property, and within property in general, ranging 
from state property to personal property the existing 
hierarchy. Problems related to the legal implications of 
differentiation between personal property and private 
property were raised, and so were issues pertaining to 
self governance. 
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Kulcsar on Political Reform 
25000201 Budapest MAGYAR IFJUSAG in Hungarian 
29 Apr 88 pp 9-11 


[Interview with MTA Deputy Executive Secretary Kal- 
man Kulcsar, by Lajos Gubcsi: “How Should the New 
Constitution Be?” (Footnote) (Nepszava Newspaper and 
Book Publishers is soon releasing a publication entitled 
“Ten Questions Concerning the Country's Future.” This 
interview will also appear in that publication)] 


[Text] [Question] Considering today’s situation, could 
we Say that except for economic reform processes and 
similar processes in certain spheres of society which = ere 
initiated, there has been no political reform? 


[Answer] We cannot talk about reform, even though a 
number of significant steps had been taken in the interest 
of transformation. 


[Question] What were those steps? 


[Answer] First of all it was the introduction of elections 
based on multiple nominations. This took place in two 
steps. The first step showed only a few real rosults, in the 
second step there were more. Although the degree to 
which this measure was successful was discounted by 
virtue of certain peculiarities of our political culture, the 
political practice we are accustomed to. It 1s not easy to 
transcend that practice even if we do not take into 
consideration the affected interests. Public administra- 
tion reform assumed significant dimensions. This 
brought the state machinery substantially closer to the 
people. It proves that the actual steps taken in the 
direction of self-governance are indispensable to the 
achievement of political reform. 


[Question] And what are those things that has not taken 
place? 


[Answer] Our present political system is actually based 
on a dual context. One reaches back into history—and 
we should not discuss this aspect now. The other is more 
of the recent past: actually it reflects the basic features of 
the political system that evolved during the 1930's in the 
Soviet Union. 


The original model of the political system contained 
many malfunctioning elements. By now, however, ii is 
not responsive either to social or to economic require- 
ments under any circumstances. It retards the progress of 
modernization, and the consequences of its malfunction- 
ing are becoming more apparent by the day. 


Our present and future society requires a political system 
which—using some simplified terms—provides room 
for the evolution of creative energy, ability and strength. 
This, in turn wou!d increase the efficacy of society. The 
truly decisive step must be taken in this respect: the 
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political system must be transformed, because the ele- 
ments of the present system which took shape in the days 
of Stalin cannot be viewed as a socialist model. 


[Question] Especially since Gorbachev, it would be easy 
to reach a consensus in this respect, and this is being 
stated at all levels of the political sphere. Nowadays the 
questions are different: in what respect, how, in what 
direction, and to what extent. And not just in general, 
but in the upcuming 2-3 years. 


[Answer] It 1s very difficult to establish a schedule. One 
must always specifically address the situation, the ability 
to get involved and the factors which influence these 
within the various strata, groups and interest systems of 
society. The main trend, however, can be designated by 
all means, and that must be done, together with taking a 
few resolute steps at junction points. 


[Question] What is your view of logical progress in this 
respect? 


[Answer] We must begin dy clarifying the role of the 
political party! In my view the question of whether there 
should be several political parties in Hungary vr if the 
MSZMP should be left as the only party in a dominant 
position cannut be raised at present in practice or in 
specific terms. It would be hardly possible to do other- 
wise today, and if we wanted to do otherwise, the 
alternative would have to be thought through very well, 
taking into consideration the historic lessons we learned. 


[Question] May we then unequivocally state that you 
view the consideration of a multi-party system in Hun- 
gary as an untimely task? 


[Answer] Yes. 
[Question] And also as an apolitical task? 


[Answer] “Untimely” and “apolitical” mean one and the 
same thing in matters of this sort. I would add: it 
probably could not be realized either. And further: the 
pluralism that is needed in politics may be obtained 
under a single-party system also. Both within the party 
and with the involvement of social organizations. The 
manner in which we find the sole and ruling party's new 
role in the political system is very important in the 
interest of the further development of both society and of 
the political system. 


[Question] How? 


[Answer] Since it is a ruling party, we must analyze, 
together with the lessons learned, just how parties in a 
ruling position function all over the world. 


[Question] I would not want to raise rhetorical ques- 
tions, but I would like to know what you deem as the 
proper language: “ruling” or “directing” party? 
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[Answer] Answering this question would require some 
substantial sociological analysis. At this nrioment we may 
rest assured by saying that the party is also a ruling party. 
The analytical process would have to be completed in 
order to differentiate between these to qualifiers. | would 
like to discuss this matter later, approaching it from 
several viewpoints. Accordingly: it is always the party in 
the ruling position which determines the policies of a 
given society, and then directs that society through those 
policies. 


It is a different question, one that would be hard to 
analyze here, how the ruling party formulates those 
policies. How the ruling party’s internal mechanisms are 
functioning, and how the social milieu involves itself in 
that mechanism. The ruling party also designates and 
defines the cabinet which implements its policies. 


There are many examples in other countries where the 
parties and their cabinets work in a far more organic 
relationship than ours, where the dividing line between 
party leadership and government leadership is blurred... 


[Question] ... iake for example the FGR, Austria or the 
United States. 


[Answer] ... and of course in these countries most of the 
time this also means a different party and government 
structure. At least under the present circumstances in 
Hungary today the separation [of the party from the 
State] would be miore important. 


[Question] What control can be exercised over the ruling 
or directing party on the one hand, and the cabinet on 
the other, as long as “‘socieial control” is undeveloped 
and its underlying concept, as it pertains to this issue, 
may be viewed as unclear? And also: if the cabinet’s 
separation [from the party] gains strength, with what 
force could the cabinet qualify the possibly incorrect 
decisions made by the party—the party which delegated 
[executive powers to] that very cabinet? 


[Answer] This question relates to the second step of my 
logic: who holds the cabinet accountable? We must 
separate Hungary’s political leadership force from the 
holder of Hungary’s sovereignty. The former is the party. 
The latter is the Parliament. 


In modern, politically organized societies cabinets 
directed by parties have a dual responsibility: to be 
accountable to parliament and to be accountable to the 
party which brought that cabinet into being. In Hungary 
the cabinet’s relationship of accountability vis-a-vis Par- 
liament is not really developed. By now we may discover 
certain endeavors in this directions, and these endeavors 
must be further developed. 
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The cabinet proposes a program to Parliament. By virtue 
of Farliament’s acceptance of that program the cabinet 
makes itsel! accepted also—just as the Parliament must 
also vote with respect to the acceptance of individual 
members of the cabinet. 


Thereafter the cabinet can be held accountable by Par- 
liament in regards to all of its actions which flow from 
the program. The cabinet is held accountable for all it 
does, as well as for things it failed to do. In the sense of 
constitutional [“political”] law, Parliament can hold the 
cabinet accountable, and in the final analysis may dis- 
approve a minister or the cabinet, and the cabinet must 
abide by these actions of Parliament. 


[Question] Can you specifically perceive the existence of 
such conditions within the foreseeable future in the 
relationship between the Hungarian Parliament and the 
cabinet’s work? 


[Answer] If political reform progresses at a pace faster 
than it has heretofore—and I can sce a possibility for 
that—we may witness such a development in the fore- 
seeable future, by the early 1990's. 


But let us look at the other side: the party too holds 
accountable the people it nominates, delegates to the 
cabinet. But it does so not in terms of constitutional law, 
but by virtue of its rights as a delegating political 
organization. And if the party withdraws its confidence 
from these people, it may prompt them to resign. But in 
this sense we cannot speak of a recall in the constitu- 
tional sense of that term. 


Here we can speak of resignation only, and th’s will 
appear as an obligation on part of the individual, one 
that stems from his relationship to the delegating party. 
(And this is not merely an issue of “party discipline,” 
since the party may also recommend through the appro- 
priate mechanism persons outside of the party to become 
ministers. ) 


In Hungary, the direction of state organs provided by the 
party may be provided exclusively through the cabinet. 
The party has, and must have a political platform which 
evoives within its own organizations by way of its own 
mechanism. Local and regional organizations take nart 
in the effort of developing a platform, but it is useful and 
appropriate if the party’s relationship with the cabinet is 
channeled through a single avenue. 


Obviously, in this respect there are differences between 
given and perceived party activities. But the analysis of 
historic circumstances which molded the preseni char- 
acter of communist parties, their activities by which they 
create programs and their organizational functioning, is 
part of today’s situation assessment. 


[Question] This sounds rather mysterious. 
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[Answer] Scientific analysis pertaining to the party must 
Start out from the 19th to 20th turn of the century, from 
the political features of Russia in those days, from 
necessary demands posed by illegality, and other factors. 
Historical analysis of this nature is indispensable from 
the standpoint of reforming the party organization. 


We must not mystify any of the elements. We must 
recognize the function of each element in every given 
historical situation, and find out whether those elements 
still serve those functions today, and whether they are 
functions that are at all necessary today. 


[Question] In your view, why did and why does the 
political leadership not undertake suct: a sophisticat.d 
and open scientific analysis at a time when in othe: 
respects it obviously prepares itself, and is practically 
forced to accomplish renewal? 


[Answer] The party has its own scientific institutes, and 
the Academy’s research institutes also pursue this kind 
of work. I would not view this work as comprehensive as 
of today. There exist some research findings, but for the 
time being these are hardly consistent and cannot be 
applied in practice. They cannot be put in practice to a 
large extent because there was no special need during the 
past decades up until the most recent years that would 
have required an analysis of such depth of the party’s 
Organizational structure, its customary activities and 
actions that have become habits. 


[Question] I agree with you on this, but then let me ask 
you a sensitive question. Were the scientists appropri- 
ately brave, determined and sophisticated in laying foun- 
dations for their views? This question touches upon the 
issue of scientific decency. 


[Answer] I will say it once again: such research is in 
progress, and most of it will be published. For example, 
comprehensive political science research is taking place 
under the Academy’s supervision, with its own program, 
independent from the institutes, for the preparation of 
the new constitution. Some very determined, I could say 
hard, debates are taking place particularly on the subject 
of transforming the political system. 


[Question] I will ask once more: was the leadership of the 
Academy and were the researchers sufficiently deter- 
mined? 


[Answer] I’m certain not everything took place in a 
sufficiently determined manner. The old reflexes had 
and continue to have their effects. Even within the 
network of researchers it was not always easy to say what 
should have been said or what the researcher would have 
liked to say. This is why Ferenc Erdei spoke about the 
“endangering” of social science researchers. In earlier 
days I too was told that on the basis of their examination 
of society, our researchers were voicing the negative, and 
the critics demanded to hear the “positive” aspects. 
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These critics obviously did not recognize the difference 
between research activities and political activities—a 
difference Marx also recognized. 


Accordingly, until most recently, the party, insofar as its 
internal organizational affairs were concerned, did not 
require this kind of scientific work. It did not require 
such work even if in the interest of social development 
the party established increased demands for clarity based 
on scientific foundations. 


[Question] Realistically speaking, how far could one go 
today in terms of analyses regarding issues affecting 
party life? 


[Answer] We could go as far as establishing on solid 
foundations the party's present structural and functional 
place in society, and clarifying the consequent tasks and 
the party activities related to those tasks. 


[Question] What ts the task [you are talking about?] 


[Answer] The definition of general policies, the 
“control” of the implementation of those policies. 
Although in all kinds of political parties it is the party 
leadership body that has the final say in such matters, 
policies must be formulated on the basis of the entire 
party membership’s analysis and approval. 


I wish to emphasize once again that in my view this 
political and functional relationship between direction 
exercised by the party on the one hand, and the state on 
the other, can work effectively only on a nationwide 
basis, that is, on a societal scale. 


Local or county party organizations cannot have the 
same relationship with the the local or county state 
administrative, etc. organs as this kind of relationship 
evolves at the highest levels of policy making. Regional 
p..rty organizations play a significant role in the electoral 
practices of local or regional autonomous bodies, in 
political work related to nominations, or even in cases 
involving parliamentary representatives. And this could 
truly amount to political work, but, for example, local 
party direction exercised in relation to local administra- 
tive and other state organs would reduce the efficacy of 
the state apparatus. 


The fundamental role of local or county party organiza- 
tions is the organization of its own party life, involve- 
ment in the formulation of party policies, and the 
analysis and conveyance of their own conceptions 
regarding the regional o7 local implementation of general 
policies, etc. 


In my judgment, all this would not diminish the party’s 
leadership role. Considering this modification, the party 
would conduct a kind of political activity which reaches 
to the essence of policies. Instead of administrative 
direction there should be the general definition of poli- 
cies. This is the essence. 
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[Question] Forgive me for interjeciing something here. 
Wouldn’t we be fooling ourselves if we accepted what 
you just said, namely, that all this would not reduce the 
party’s leadership role? Does not this other role mean a 
reduced role at the same time? I believe one should 
confront this issue. 


[Answer] It should, to the extent that in this kind of 
system the party pursues its own activities only. Today 
the party does more than pursuing its own activities. 
Disturbances arise whenever an organization in society 
does not adhere accurately to the functions it is supposed 
to pursue. Any organization functions truly well if it 
performs its own function or functions. 


Quite naturally this kind of change would include the 
fact that these “‘rationalities” must be guided from their 
total functional standpoint. This is the task of the 
political sphere. This is far more difficult, more beauti- 
ful, and qualitatively more substantive—and let’s add 
here—more promising from the standpoint of succeed- 
ing than direct intervention in the action spheres of 
others. 


[Question] Having dealt with this we may now focus on 
the next link in the chain: Parliament. 


[Answer] It is within Parliament that the development 
and democratization of the political system made great- 
est progress. Further steps are to be taken, of course. 


[Question] What steps? 


[Answer] So that multiple nominations indeed become 
multiple nominations, rather than the lining up of people 
designated for that purpose on the basis of statistical 
data. I have nothing against the idea, and I wholeheart- 
edly accept the idea that the ruling party nominate its 
own candidates for election. I also accept the idea that 
the party support such nominees with its own means. 


But I cannot accept—and what took place in the most 
recent election in a few instances must not happen 
again—is that they tried to dissuade people from seeking 
nomination, or that they tried to create situations by 
which PPF nominating conventions would not nominate 
people whom the local population wanted to nominate. 


[Question] Previously you mentioned the word “new 
constitution.”” Do we need a new or a modified consti- 
tution? 


[Answer] In my view we must fill the glass with pure 
water and must prepare a new constitution! On the other 
hand, the idea of “continuity” in Hungary is rather well 
settled, and therefore it comes as natural that there are 
some actual forces supportive of modifying the constitu- 
tion. Perhaps it is not always the issue of “new” or 
“modified” that is important. Instead it is the content— 
nevertheless I still cast my vote for a new constitution. 


POLITICAL 


[Question] Why? And with what kinds of new, substan- 
tive provisions? 


[Answer] What we just talked about. Several of the 
points we made here would be difficult to fit in the 
framework of the old constitution. For this reason we 
must construct a new system. 


[Question] According to you, the new constitution would 
contain provisions concerning the party’s leading role, 
and a definition of the single party system? 


[Answer] Experts debate whether the leading role of the 
party should be constitutionally provided for, or whether 
there should be a law concerning the party, etc. 


Despite the professional concern of a number of consti- 
tutional lawyers, | would define the party’s place in the 
political system in the constitution. I would do so 
because traditionally our constitution contains state- 
ments concerning the character of our social order. If this 
iS appropriate, then everything that actually and in 
reality influences the political life of society should be 
part of the constitution. We cannot close our eyes to this 
matter and look at other matters, because what we fail to 
define properly will be defined later in practice, and it is 
not certain that practice would define things in a manner 
in which the framers of, and those who approve the 
constitution would envision it. 


[Question] In summary then, and only in brief points: 
what do you feel should be the essential new elements of 
the new constitution? 


[Answer] I would clearly define the central role of 
Parliament in the life of the state. Second: I would not 
permit—and I would even prohibit the use of the word— 
the authority and jurisdiction of the Presdential Council 
which “substitutes” Parliament. Whether we want to 
have a Presidential Council—i.e. a collective head of 
state—is debatable from the standpoint of whether it is 
appropriate or inappropriate... 


[Question] Could you perceive a system in which an 
individual serves as the head of state? 


{Answer} There can be no reason that excludes this 
possibility. The essence, however, is that it must be 
clearly stated who has the right to do what, and the 
functions must be separated from each other. A clear 
separation beiween the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers must be established. 


Regardless of whether we have a collective or an indi- 
vidual head of state, | would accurately define the head 
of state’s powers, but without granting the head of state 
authority which serves as a substitute for Parliament. I 
would make it clear that the judiciary has a far more 
important place than it has today, complete with appro- 
priate guarantees for the independence of the judiciary. 
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There should also be established a constitutional court 
which goes beyond the present half-solution and does so 
in a functional form. The responsibility of the cabinet 
and of the individual ministers must be accurately 
defined. 


And after all this, the most important matter is the clear 
definition of local autonomy. At present, the truly effec- 
tive step forward in the Hungarian political system and 
political culture, under the present circumstances, could 
be made along the lines of local autonomy. 


Kulcsar on Modernization, Legal Rights, Politics 
25000201 Budapest MAGYAR IFJUSAG in Hungarian 
29 Apr 88 p 9, 10 


[Quotations from Kalman Kulcsar’s books “Modern- 
ization of the Hungarian Society—Principles and Ways” 
Magveto Publishers, 1986, and “Politics and Legal Soci- 
ology” Kossuth Publishers, 1987] 


[Text] 


On Modernization 


“For centuries, awareness of our backwardness pre- 
sented itself as a pressing burden to our thinkers and 
thinking politicians. Therefore they considered modern- 
ization, i.e. the updating of our society, a commanding 
task.... ... the factors which in the end lead to stagnation, 
or which at least retarded development, have existed and 
have exerted their influences also during periods of 
impulse. It frequently happens that precisely as a result 
of a way of thinking which characterizes backwardness— 
one that disregards reality and for which the sky is the 
limit—the idea of ‘need to have’ blurs the reality of ‘what 
exists.” 


“Despite all of our development, one cannot deny that in 
many respects our backwardness survives and continues 
to show its effects: the factors and consequences of our 
distant as well as our recent past hold us back and make 
evolution more difficult in many respects. Accordingly 
there is a need for updating our thoughts. Despite all the 
difficulties, problems and sufferings, the history of the 
past four decades opened doors and created opportuni- 
ties rather than ended and concluded the task... 


“The real issue pertaining to our fate is modernization 
which overcomes our backwardness. Szechenyi too has 
recognized this matter. And all this must be accom- 
plished while retaining our values ... our identity, and 
from our thousand-year history all that supports Ady’s 
faith: ‘Hungarians are a necessity and a value on human- 
ity’s stairway to the stars.”” 


About Laws and Politics 


“Of greatest significance is the circumstance that by 
virtue of the nature of things the historically preponder- 
ant political system has little interest in organizing 
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systematic feedback between the political system, and in 
particular the institutions that form the center of that 
political system on the one hand, and the society that 
surrounds it, on the other. Such feedback would facilitate 
the entry of surrounding interests into the political 
system, and would provide accurate pieces of informa- 
tion on tensions and conflicts.... 


“The stiffening of the political system which hinders ... 
the evolution of an ability to absorb, and with that the 
ability of the political system to adapt to a changing 
environment may be viewed as a virtual condition for 
revolution.... 


“Reform and revolution ... are not necessarily contradic- 
tory concepts. In given historic moments revolution or 
reform may serve as alternatives. Reform processes, 
inowever, may lead to revolution, while possibly, in given 
situations reforms may not stem the evolution of revo- 
lutionary situations... 


“In comparison to revolutionary transformation reform 
appears as the conservative alternative, even though in 
given situations a series of consistently implemented 
reform measures may produce revolutionary transfor- 
mation... 


“If laws do not correspond with the realities of society, 
and I emphasize: with the real processes of society, and 
are expressly substitutes in character and are detached 
from the given cultural fiber, there may emerge some 
significant problems which should be subjects of legal 
sociological analysis... 


“Viewed in their capacity of being utilized as tools for 
modernization, or in their role as attempts to mold social 
conditions, laws are faced with significant barriers in the 
existing world of values and standards.... A system of 
standards which is detached from reality, however, may 
be threatened from two sides. On the one hand, official 
law will become devoid of standards which actually mold 
human conduct. On the other hand, the apparent inef- 
fectiveness of laws and of individual legal provisions 
may nourish an illusion ... that those laws or legal 
provisions were frustrated only by a lack of understand- 
ing by people, or by some clumsiness of the world that 
surrounds us.” 


Power of Presidential Council Criticized 
25000201 Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
27 May 88 p 5 


{Interview with MTA Program Office Head Geza 
Kilenyi, by Andras Erdelyi: “This National Assembly Is 
No Longer That Certain National Assembly—Instead of 
a Facade of Democracy....’’] 


[Text] Socialist parliamentarism is awakening from its 
Sleeping Beauty dream. This sentence, which in its 
wording appears as somewhat unusual in the context of 
social sciences appeared in a recent study prepared by Dr 
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Geza Kilenyi, head of the MTA program office for 
political science research. Insofar as the substance of the 
statement is concerned, nowadays we were able to read a 
number of things in publications of the greatest variety 
of forums. From among the proclaimed edicts the nz »- 
est, a quotation from the position statement of the 
MSZMP national conference shall suffice: “‘Popular rep- 
resentative bodies shall become the forums of open 
political discussion. It is the function of the National 
Assembly to creaie laws. It has exclusive authority in this 
respect. At the same time, the National Assembly shall 
have a greater role in the reconciliation of socieval 
interests, in the representation of common interests, in 
the control of abiding with laws, in defining the frame- 
work of governmental functions, and in controlling the 
cabinet.” 


[Question] Let us start from the metaphor taken from the 
fairy tale: you, and the research group lead by you, has 
tried to awaken that Sleeping Beauty for years—since 
1981 to be accurate, when the program office was 
established. I would assume that before doing anything 
else you tried to figure out the causes of that long, deep 
sleep... 


[Answer] I will begin my response by stating a theoretical 
thesis, one that was subject to more incorrect explana- 
tions during the practice of socialist state construction 
than any other classic thesis. That thesis originates from 
Marx, and was reiterated by Lenin: representative organs 
must not be forums for chitchat. Instead they must be 
working bodies. Beginning in the years of personal cult, 
this thesis was interpreted to mean that representatives 
must practice the trade they learned next to their work- 
benches, in an exemplary manner if possible, and that 
they must not be exposed to the temptation of discussing 
things once they meet in their capacity as representa- 
tives. And thus the frequently meeting and debating 
bodies were tamed into becoming communities which 
avoid even the semblance of debate, and thus manifest 
exemplary conduct. The essential finding that may be 
distilled from our research is that there is no need for 
representative bodies which do not debate, which do not 
meet for purposes of jointly debating! One of the key 
issues which attends the further development of socialist 
democracy is that elected bodies, ranging from the 
National Assembly to village councils, should occupy 
their appropriate place within the political system. This 
means that these bodies should have a substantive role in 
decision-making, in the regulation of living conditions 
and in the direction of the state.... Allow me to mention 
a noteworthy comparison however, before anyone would 
label me as one who is cooking up an illusion of 
“bourgeois parliamentarism.” In those certain much 
condemned years of the 1950's, between 1949 and 
1953—a four year period—the National Assembly was 
in session altogether for 60 days. Between 1980 and 
1985—a five year period--the National Assembly con- 
vened only for 32 days! During the former period the 
National Assembly passed 34 laws, while in the latter 
period a mere 22 laws! 
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[Question] Are you saying that that well-behaved repre- 
sentative body functioned better than the Parliament 
which adjourned just recently? 


[Answer] At the minimum I am saying that its scope of 
activities was broader.... By saying this I am not yearning 
for the political atmosphere of the 1950’s, of course. Just 
as I do not cast doubt on the fact that since then we 
succeeded in transcending the flawed political thesis and 
practice of that era. In some respects, however, including 
the evaluation of the role of Parliament, we are continu- 
ing with our mistaken prejudices. One such view holds 
that under the single-party system the National Assem- 
bly is just another necessary evil. That it is an institution 
which must be sustained, while on the other hand, one 
must take radical steps so that the National Assembly 
not consider itself to be a serious institution. Conse- 
quently one must not permit the genie to free itself from 
its bottle. Because if the Parliament has any relative 
independence and sphere of action—according to 
some—the danger exists that it becomes unpredictable, 
and the exercise of power turns pluralistic, a second 
power center emerges against the party, which, according 
to these views, cannot be reconciled with the essence of 
the single-party system. 


The Genie and the Bottle 


[Question] In any event, the genie nevertheless managed 
to escape from the bottle. At least the politically declared 
principles and the theses of the new election law reflect 
that. Although insofar as implementation is concerned.... 


[Answer] Both parts of your remarks are true, including 
the one you did not complet! Within a series of decla- 
rations the political leadership urged an increase in the 
role of the National Assembly, but when these declara- 
tions were to be converted into “small change’’—deter- 
minations regarding the number and duration of parlia- 
mentary sessions, or the substantive evolution of the 
legislative power of the National Assembly—the same 
leadership which made those declarations did many 
things so that the declared principles do not become 
reality. It is appropriate to take note of the fact that in all 
this not only did the political leadership play a role, but 
also the state leadership. From the viewpoint of leading 
officials of the executive power it was rather comfortable 
to deal with the well-behaved, light-weight Parliament of 
the first half of the 1950’s. They got used to performing 
their work without substantive state representative con- 
trol. Accordingly, at the time we confronted the first 
faint signs of socialist parliamentarism—in the form of 
not accepting certain answers in response to questions 
raised from the floor [“interpellations”’] or of the uncer- 
tain steps taken by the Council on Constitutional Law— 
all this evoked an instinctive protest on part of the 
officials. In human terms this is fully understandable. In 
political terms, however, it is not at all excusable. And it 
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is particularly not excusable at times when the reinforce- 
ment of already existing alien feelings toward the 
National Assembly in certain politicians takes place in a 
form dressed in the party’s cloak. 


Absurdities in Constitutional Law 


[Question] I am aware of the fact that you have objected 
a number of times to the 1986 change in parliamentary 
procedure. Could it be that this change too was a result of 
the feeling of alienation you just described? 


[Answer] In my judgment the change in parliamentary 
rules amounted to no more thar a last ditch desperate 
effort to keep the spirit of sorsalist democracy in the 
same “bottle” where it was privr to the 1985 elections. If 
for no other reason, this kind of hurried action cannot be 
understood because democratization of the electoral 
system was based on a sovereign decision reached by the 
political leadership, without any grass root pressure 
influencing that decision. There were no protesting 
crowds marching in front of the Parliament building, 
demanding mandatory nomination of multiple candi- 
dates. Following such overtures it would be difficult to 
explain why the same political leadership worried about 
all those things which were necessary and foreseeable 
companions of the above-mentioned democratization 
process: i.e. that Parliament, previously condemned to 
play a role of formalities only, would begin to take its 
own function seriously.... The modified rules contain an 
abundance of politically damaging restrictive provisions, 
which amount to no more than absurdities from the 
standpoint of constitutional law. 


[Question] For example? 


[Answer] For example the issue of raising the question of 
no confidence. Previously neither the constitution nor 
the rules provided for raising that issue. This fact, 
however, does not mean that such a thing as raising the 
question of no confidence does not exist. Considering 
the fact that pursuant to the constitution it is the 
National Assembly which exercises all the powers that 
stem from the people’s sovereignty, it means instead that 
raising the question of no confidence is necessarily an 
element of the National Assembly’s scope of authority, 
even though that element is not expressly provided for. 
According to the modified rules however, the National 
Assembly elects and relieves the members of the Council 
of Ministers based on a recommendation made by the 
Presidential Council! Accordingly, if, for instance fol- 
lowing a report presented by a minister the Parliament 
believes that the reporting minister is unfit for the 
performance of his functions, the National Assembly is 
not autt.orized to relieve that minister from his post, 
instead, it mus! request the advice of the Presidential 
Council, an organ that is subordinate in relation to 
Parliament. I believe that the absurdity of this situation 
requires no separate commentary. Without going into 
further detail on similar examples, my summary view of 
the National Assembly is this: we should discontinue our 
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rigid adherence to the script, to the multiple over- 
insurance, without making irresponsible improvisations, 
of course. And even though this will appear as a matter 
of formality, in addition to all this it would not hurt if the 
officials of the National Assembly would finally learn the 
parliamentary rules and the unwritten rules of order so 
that they do not make elementary procedural mistakes! 


[Question] Obviously, the future role of the National 
Assembly is not determined only by these procedural 
issues. In the first part of our discussion you made 
reference already to the most sensitive [“neuralgic”’] 
issue within this subject matter, namely reservations 
about the growing strength of the National Assembly in 
which they believe to be discovering a second center of 
power. A center of power alongside or vis-a-vis the party! 
How would you respond to these concerns? 


These Endeavors Must Not Be Stopped 


[Answer] The National Assembly is part of the state 
organization and is subject to the party’s theoretical and 
political direction. There is no reason to change this 
situation. It is a completely different issue that the means 
and methods of party direction must be harmonized 
with the requirement of this day and age, and open and 
sincere political discussion prior to the sessions of this 
body must receive priority. Insofar as the seminal issue 
of your question is concerned: not a single person in the 
Opposition occupies a seat in the National Assembly. All 
representatives are dedicated advocates of socialism, 
and 75 percent of them are members of the party. 
Accordingly, the party has nothing to fear from the 
National Assembly. If it does, such fear would constitute 
the most severe critique of the political leadership. One 
must recognize, however, that “this National Assembly 
is no longer that certain National Assembly.” This 1s so 
because its members are dedicated advocates of social- 
ism, and therefore rightfully and for good reason seck an 
opportunity to participate in the responsible governance 
of the state. These endeavors must not be stopped! 
Accordingly, | emphasize that neither today, nor in the 
future will the evolution of socialist parliamentarism be 
aiming for the establishment of a second power center 
which is opposed to the party, nor will it be aiming for 
the reduction of the party’s role in governance. In the 
framework of a single-party system the party constitutes 
the real center of power. Its hegemonic role is not 
threatened if the National Assembly, and in a similar 
manner the Council of Ministers and the rest of the state 
institutions assume an actual share in the exercise of the 
people’s power, instead of performing a role of being a 
democratic facade. 


12995 
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Polish, Soviet Parliamentary Ties 
26000277d Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
21 Mar 88 p 2 


{[Unattributed article: “Parliamentary Cooperation 
Between Poland and the USSR” ] 


[Text] On 19 March, Marshall of Sejm Roman Mali- 
nowski received a visit from a delegation of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet’s Secretariat under its chairman, Niko- 
lay Rubtsov. USSR Ambassador Vladimir Brovikov was 
also present. 


The subject of talks were the current activity of the Sejm, 
an exchange of experiences and cooperation between the 
two parliamentary bodies. 


12261 


CPSU Central Committee Lecturers Discuss 
Soviet Restructuring 

26000277g Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
25 Mar 88 p 2 


(Unattributed article: “Visit by CPSU Central Com:nit- 
tee Lecturers’’] 


[Text] As part of a program for PZPR-CPSU interparty 
cooperation, a group of CPSU Central Committee lec- 
turers visited Poland. This group was led by Aleksandr 
Tsypko, a consultant to the Central Committee depart- 
‘ment. During their visit, the Soviet guests attended 
many meetings with the blue-collar worker aktiv. The 
lecturers spoke at these meetings about the problems of 
economic reconstruction and the democratization of 
political life in the light of resolutions of the CPSU 27th 
Congress and the February picnum of the CPSU Central 
Committee in 1988. At the end of their visit, the Soviet 
lecturers met with Andrzej Czyz, director of the PZPR 
Central Committee Ideological Department. 


12261 


Polish-Soviet Friendship Society Aims for 
Stronger Cultural Ties 

26000277b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
19-20 Mar 88 p 2 


{Article by (OR): “Plenum of the TPPR Chief Board— 
Culture Helps Know ‘edge’’] 


[Text] TPPR [Polish-Soviet Friendship Society] work 
with cultural and artistic groups to strengthen Polish- 
Soviet friendship and cooperation was the subject of ihe 
Chief Board’s 18 March plenum meeting chaired by its 
chairman, Henryk Bednarski. 
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Culture and Art Minister Aleksander Krawczuk and 
representatives of artistic groups also took part in this 
meeting. 


Valery Vinogradov, advisor to the USSR Embassy in 
Warsaw was present. 


Discussions were preceded by an introduction presented 
by the secretary of the association’s Main Board, Stanis- 
law Lewandowski, in which he discussed the most 
important problems of Soviet-Polish cultural exchange. 


Florian Nieuwazny and Witold Nawrocki spoke about 
issues in literature, Wojciech Siemion spoke about the- 
ater, film was discussed by Stanislaw Kuszewski, Henryk 
Szpunaz and Henryk Laskowski, the festival of Sovict 
song in Jelenia Gora and the Polish song festival in 
Vitebsk were discussed by the chairman of the ZAKR 
[expansion unknown], Janusz Slawinski, Edwin Rymarz 
spoke about cooperation between music schools and 
Maria Zabicka spoke about music on radio. 


Everyone agreed that there is enormous interest in 
Poland in Soviet culture and vice versa. Many of the 
numerous reccomendations and conclusions, many of 
which were very concrete, presented during discussion 
were adopted in a unanimous resolution. The resolution 
stated that culture and art are important factors in close 
relations and a better understanding of our nations 
under the rapid changes now taking place. 


The resolution reads: “‘We are specifically guided by our 
interest in youth and in young artists and cultural 
figures. It is important for young people to have a good 
and unmistaken knowledge of their past and the spiritual 
heritage of generations to see and understand the ties, 
traditions and values that unite Polish culture and the 
culture of the Soviet peoples”. 


In conclusion, Henryk Bednarski said: “We do not want 
to replace professional organizations, creative associa- 
tions or any other kind of public organization. Above all, 
we want to create the right climate and conditions to 
overcome the barriers. 


12261 


Polish, Soviet Publishers Meet 
26000419c Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
20 May 88 p 2 


{Unattributed article: ““Cooperation Between Polish and 
Soviet Publishers”’} 


[Text] There was a meeting at the PZPR Central Com- 
mittee between the director of the Department of Cul- 
ture, Tadeusz Sawic; the deputy chairman of the USSR 
State Committee on Publications, Printing, and Books, 
Vasily Slastionenko; and the chairman of the Lithuanian 
SSR State Committee on Publications, Printing, and 
Books, Juozas Nekroszius. Slastionenko and Nekroszius 
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were in Poland to attend the International Book Fair. 
During their discussion, they spoke about the great 
achievements both countries have made in publications. 
It was also stated that a further growth in publishing 
requires making an effort to offer the sort of reading 
material that would satisfy the intellectual needs of our 
societies. The process of changes in the USSR and 
Poland have provided a new opportunity for cooperative 
publishing ventures. 


The meeting was also attended by the vice-chairman of 
the “Prasa-Ksiazka-Ruch” Worker's Cooperative Pub- 
lishing House, Alina Tepli, and Vice-Minister of Culture 
and Art Kazimierz Molek. 


12261 


PZPR Delegation in Moscow 
26000277e Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
26-27 Mar 88 p 9 


(Unattributed article: ““PZPR-CPSU Interparty Contacts”] 


[Text] Moscow (Polish Press Agency). In accordance 
with a plan for PZPR-CPSU interparty contacts, a 
delegation of the PZPR Central Committee Department 
of Science, Education, and Scientific and Technical 
Progress under its director, Bogusiaw Kedzia, visited 
Moscow on 21-25 March to learn about the CPSU’s 
experiences in improving, in the light of resolutions by 
the 27th CPSU Congress, its activities in the area of 
education and science. 


12261 


S&T, Economic Cooperation With Chinese 
26000419e Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
20 May 88 p 2 


[Unattributed article: “Polish-Chinese Cooperation”’} 


[Text] The 4th Session of the Polish-Chinese Committee 
on Economic, Scientific, and Technical Cooperation is 
being held in Warsaw. The work of this committee is 
being lead by its co-chairmen, Wladyslaw Gwiazda for 
Poland and Yu Hongen for China. The committee will 
evaluate the state of trade relations and the realization of 
tasks to encourage greater cooperation in industry, sci- 
ence, and technology. 


12261 
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Party Contacts With Cuba 
26000419b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
20 May 88 p 2 


{Unattributed article: “Working Contacts With Cuba’ 


[Text] On 19 May, the director of the PZPR Centrai 
Committee Political Organization Department, Stanis- 
law Gabrielski, received a working visit from Adviser 
Raul Castro and Cuban Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Alcybiades Hidalgo. The meeting was 
also attended by the chrage d’affaires of the Republic of 
Cuba, Juan Sanchez. 


12261 


— Heads New PZPR Central Committee 
roup 

26000277a Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
19-20 Mar 88 p 2 


{(Unattributed article: “New PZPR Central Committee 
Group Formed” ] 


[Text] The Central Committee Group on Foreign Infor- 
mation has been established. It will be chaired by Polit- 
buro Member Mieczyslaw F. Rakowski. At the group’s 
inaugural meeting, he stated that one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of this body is informational activity not to 
beautify Poland in the eyes of the world but to provide a 
serious and objective image and to overcome the nega- 
tive opinions that many countries have about Poland 
and Poles. 


The group’s intention is that all institutions involved in 
informing the world about Poland, from cultural estab- 
lishments through press, radio and television to infor- 
mational establishments abroad, provide quicker, more 
effective and fuller knowledge about the contemporary 
life of our nation. One of the more interesting plans is the 
publication in the world’s major languages of reprints 
from the Polish press that include a rich variety of 
opinions, views and philosophical aad political nuances. 
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People’s Councils Election, Nomination Process: 
Tarnobrzeg 

26000399 Warsaw RADA NARODOWA in Polish 

No 20, 14 May 88 p 3 


[Article by Malgorzata Pomianowska: “The First Sieve’’] 


[Text] The meeting of the Provincial Electoral Council in 
Tarnobrzeg on 30 April of this year was devoted to a 
review of the candidates nominated for councillors to the 
Provincial Peoples Council. 


It follows from the initial information of the council 
secretary, Andrzej Rykowski, that nominations had 
come in from all 28 administrative units. The only thing 
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being that a significant number of them came in during 
the afternoon hours of the last day which was set aside 
for this purpose in the elections calendar, i.e., 29 April. 
Candidates were nominated Curing numerous meetings 
in places of work in rural areas and in various housing 
communities. 


The candidates are recommended by provincial echelons 
of three political parties, by RW PRON and by provin- 
cial elements of social and youth organizations. The 
principle followed is that political parties nominate as a 
rule three of their members whereas PRON nominates 
the same number of candidates without party affiliation 
including PAX and PZKS members for mandates, which 
in accordance with the rules of the Provincial Commis- 
sion for Cooperation, fall to a given party or those 
without party affiliation. Sociai and youth organizations 
nominate their members, who are frequently also mem- 
bers of one of the parties, in number from one to five 
candidates from the particular districts, the only thing 
being that almost all the districts are one-mandate dis- 
tricts. It does occur that the same person is nominated by 
one of the parties and by one of the authorized organi- 
zations. 


Altogether 517 nominations have come in: 234 PZPR 
raembers, 66 ZSL members, 20—SD, and 197 with no 
party affiliation. As will be seen during the meeting, 
some persons were nominated twice, therefore, the 
actual number of those nominated is less by a few 
persons. A maximum of 378 persons will ultimately be 
allowed to remain on the district lists as there are 140 
places in WRN including 14 future councillors who will 
come into the council from the provincial list. 


The council chairman, Zygmunt Kubicki, informs that 
the registration of all nominated candidates took piace in 
accordance with the formal legal requirements. There are 
still a few declarations of agreement missing from several 
candidates but it follows from the affirmations of those 
recommending the candidates that all of them have 
expressed consent to run for office. 


A several-hour long discussion begins. First on the 
agenda is the provincial list. After reading it off, it turns 
out that there are 16 nominations including 6 PZPR 
member (4 of whom were recommended by the Provin- 
cial Committee, | by WPZZ and | by the Private 
Business and Services Association), 6 without party 
affiliation nominated by RW PRON (including a mem- 
ber of ZSMP, ZWM, PAX and PZKS, and a priest) as 
well as 2 members each from SD and ZSL (nominated by 
the provincial committees of these parties). 


The council member representing the PZPR Provincial 
Committee reminds of the rules by the Commission for 
Cooperation in accordance with which only 14 people 
were to be on this list as is required by the electoral law 
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and 4 places on this list were to be accorded to the PZPR. 
In connection with this. he proposes that two party 
members nominated outside of the set rules be removed 
from the provincial list. 


A WPZZ representative argues that in such a situation, 
trade unions would lose their mandate in the WRN. 


During the course of this discussion, the council chair- 
man is handed a telex from the National Electoral 
Council. It informs about the possibility of allowing at 
this stage a greater number of candidates to be placed on 
district lists and on the provincial list than there is to be 
ultimately on the electoral tickets. 


Following a short discussion, during which the PZPR 
Provincial Committee representative stands by the rules 
and regulations of the PZPR Provincial Committee, the 
party member recommended by the WPZZ is switched 
over to the district list whereas the one recommended by 
the Private Business and Services Association is crossed 
off the list. Thus, 14 persons remain—1!10 percent of the 
WRN membership. This ts in accordance with the rules 
of the electoral law. The list 1s also in keeping with 
interparty regulations. 


The review of nominations for district lists is beginning. 
There are 106 districts including 87 1-mandate districts. 
Only the KW PZPR and RW PRON have nominated 
candidates giving the specific district and mandate for 
which they are to run if a given district has 2 or 3 
mandates. The remaining authorized organizations 
sometimes gave ihe district but most often only the 
candidate's address. Thus, there is a certain “squeeze” 
for some mandates whereas it is considerably less so for 
others 


The first five districts are in Sandomierz. All of them 
|-mandate. After reading out the list of nominations, it 
turns out that from two to six persons are running for the 
particular mandates. And not only party members with 
those with no party affiliation, which according to First 
KW PZPR Secretary Janusz Basiak in an interview given 
me 3 weeks earlier (RADA NARODOWA No 17), may 
occur and to which the Provincial Committee will not 
object, particularly in the case of mandates accorded to 
PZPR. What is worse is that the nominated candidates 
are members of different parties but running for the 
same mandate. The possibility of such rivairy was prob- 
ably the only one that the leading political activists of the 
province wanted to avoid in deciding on such a large 
number of |-mandate districts in the elections to the 
WRN and to basic level councils. 


That is why now at the council session, representatives of 
the three parties and PRON are coming to a mutual 
decision—after checking—that this does not conflict 
with the rules of the electoral law about carrying out 
transfers of nominated candidates in order to arrive at 
political uniformity within the framework of a given 
mandate. What is also of concern is to preserve the 
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principles of the distribution of the mandates between 
the parties and those without party affiliation. Someone 
at the meeting mentions that the town council in Sando- 
mierz also examined these nominations and did not file 
objections to the arrangement. Others reply that this 
review was not competent and, therefore, these opinions 
cannot be taken into consideration. The next step is to 
group the candidates—members of one party or those 
without party affiliation into the particular mandates. 


In general, this principle is binding to the end. There are 
exceptions to it based on having a candidate without 
party affiliation run for a mandate accorded to one of the 
parties alongside several members of this party and 
having a member of one of the parties run for a nonparty 
mandate along with several persons recommended by 
PRON. Each time such a grouping of candidates occurs 
with the consent of the party representative to which a 
given mandate or PRON belongs. There are several such 
situations. Nearly all of them concern PZPR mandates, 
and one or two ZSL and nonparty mandates. Only SD 
members compete for that party’s mandates. Therefore, 
it follows from this that the PZPR is the least worried 
about competition. 


Other authorized organizations but mostly ZSMP have 
also declared their candidacy for the particular man- 
dates. These include individuals without party affiliation 
or member of one of the parties. At times this means 
several additional persons. The nominating individual 
or Organization and the representative of a given party or 
PRON decide about the further fate of a candidate. 
Should he be left as is? Should he be switched over? 
Crossed off? The final word belongs to the party repre- 
sentative of which the candidate is a member or to 
PRON. At first I could not understand the criteria they 
were following, all the more that the names alone or even 
a brief description did not tell me anything. As I gathered 
after a certain period of time, the party representatives 
know considerably more about “their” candidates than 
would seem from the short profiles—at least about the 
majority of them. Seldom do they ask for additional 
data. 


The candidacies of those without party affiliation filed 
outside of PRON are carefully reviewed and nearly 
always added on to nonparty mandates. Sometimes they 
remain with PZPR mandates. The crossing off of a 
candidate is extremely rare. Members of ZSL and SD 
nominated vy their organizations, are also added to the 
list as alternate candidates for these parties’ mandates. 
In only a few instances does the ZSL representatives 
propose the crossing off the list of nominated candi- 
dates—when the nominating party does not insist on 
keeping a given individual as a candidate. 


A somewhat longer discussion is centering around one of 
the individuals recommended by the ZSMP. From the 
profile it follows that this is an individual without party 
affiliation. The ZSL representative claims that he [the 
candidate] is a member of that party and that he was 
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even a delegate to the first congress. On the basis of a 
declaration made by the nominee, the ZSMP represen- 
tative states that the candidate has filed his resignation. 
However, the matter is unclear; there is a lack of evi- 
dence that the individual has left the party. Upon the 
proposal of the ZSL representative the council decides to 
remove the nominated candidate from the lis 


The matter of PZPR members nominated outside of the 
Provincial Council [KW] looks somewhat different. 
They number the most. Approximately 100 more than 
the number nominated by the Provincial Committee. 
The KW representative is decidedly against such expan- 
sion of his own party’s members. He agrees to add on 
more or less half of them to party mandates next to 
individuals recommended by the PZPR Provincial Com- 
mittee. Those remaining are crc ssed off at the suggestion 
of the KW representative and the silent approval of the 
council member. 


It follows from my not very accurate notes that approx- 
imately 60 nominated candidates were removed from 
the lists of candidates. Approximately 450 candidates 
from district lists for 126 seats in the WRN will be 
presented to the electors at consultative meetings. A 
maximum of 378 candidates will be allowed to remain 
on the election list. 


Individuals about 40 years of age dominate among the 
nominated candidates. There are few retirees and very 
young people (up to age 25). Most of them have the 
higher education and represent various occupations, 
institutions and enterprises. It looks as if though prima- 
rily skilled workers from the peop!e’s councils areas of 
interest [who were] recommended, above all, as individ- 
uals who will be able to meet the future, expanded 
powers of the councils, will find themselves in the future 
council. 


Now, the nominated candidates will have to go through 
consultative meetings. Every candidate is to go through 
four of them. That is what is currently planned. 


The deadlines for the consultative meetings have already 
been set. The council members report their presence at 
these meetings. At first, they try to attend those at which 
the candidates from their own party or organization will 
be presented. For various reasons, this turns out to be 
unrealistic. Finally, they decide on dates and places that 
they find the most suitable. The csuncil chairman 
appeals for support for candidates to the WRN in 
difficult situations, all the more that a part of them are 
running for the post for the first time and due to a lack of 
experience may not be able to cope with difficult or 
troublesome questions. 


This will be a difficult test for the nominated candidates. 
Undoubtedly, not all of them will emerge victorious 
from it. At the next session of the Provincial Electoral 
Council, it will already be known who cannot be on the 
list of candidates because the council has recognized that 
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the electors have expressed substantiated objections 
toward that candidate. Additional eliminations will have 
to be made because at the most three candidates can be 
on the list for one mandate. Such is the requirement of 
the electoral law. 


So much for the account of the reports meeting. How- 
ever, I cannot stop here without adding a few comments. 


Just the fact of the participation of a journalist in a 
meeting of the Provincial Electoral Council—with the 
consent of its chairman and secretary—was an event in 
itself proving that the activists from Tarnobrzeg treat 
appeals for openness in political life seriously. And since 
that is the case, let further thoughts on the meeting 
proceedings be the result of this openness. 


First of all, why were as many as several dozen people 
crossed off the list of nominated candidates at this stage? 
After all, there was the possibility of allowing all the 
nominees to get to the phase of consultative meetings in 
accordance with the formal-legal requirements. During 
the course of the meeting, it was possible to have an idea 
of the general criteria for the “cuts” but not as far as the 
motives were concerned. Why then was the proverbial 
Kowalski eliminated and not Nowak—I do not know 
since not even a casual remark about the merits or 
shortcomings of either one of them was made. Perhaps 
this was not necessary because each candidate was suf- 
ficiently known to the nominating party and the repre- 
sentative of the given party or PRON? The remaining 
council members approved the proposals silently and in 
reality—the decision of the representative of the given 
party or PRON. 


I also do not understand the behavior of the representa- 
tives of some sociopolitical organizations. Individuals 
representing the WPZZ and LKP in the council tried to 
save—usually successfully—their candidates from being 
crossed off. Perhaps because they nominated only a few. 
On the other hand, representatives of youth organiza- 
tions, particularly the ZSMP, “‘surrendered” theirs fre- 
quently without regret or even one word of protest. The 
fact is they did nominate a large number of candidates. 
So many that they intended a part of them for losses 
already beforehand? Why then did they nominate them? 


Most probably my expectations of a battle over each 
nominated candidate, which I thought should be fought 
at the council meetings, resulted in that their proceed- 
ings disappointed me somewhat. It is possible that the 
agreements between organizations authorized to nomi- 
nate candidates predetermined this. 
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Socioeconomic Council on Status of Territorial 
Self-Rule 

26000419; Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 

17 May 88 p 3 


[Article by (J. Mik.): “In the Opimion of the Sejm Social 
and Economic Council—Regional Self-Government: Do 
We Have Clear Perspectives?” ] 


[Text] “It seems as if we continually lack any clear-cut 
perspectives on how we are to proceed on the issue of 
regional self-government. We make changes to our laws 
more under the pressure of events rather than according 
to any well thought-out program. We should much more 
boldly aim to strengthen mechanisms of local govern- 
ment which is where a person can feel really responsible 
for influencing the world around him. At the same time, 
we are always fearful of such a policy...”. 


These words were spoken by Krzysztof Teodor Toeplitz 
at the Monday meeting of the Social and Economic 
Council. In their own remarks, other council members 
limited themselves more to the drafts for changes that 
had been submitted for their consideration. The pro- 
posed changes were to the Constitution, to the 1983 law 
on councils and self-government and to other laws asso- 
ciated with the functioning of the people's councils. 


A draft submitted on behalf of a working group by 
Janusz Sach was discussed and approved. The council 
felt that the documents passed on to the Sejm attest to 
consistent democratization of our political life and to the 
effort to adapt the position of people’s councils and 
self-government to the needs of economic reform. The 
council feels that the power of regiona! self-government 
should be more quickly and more thoroughly broadened. 


Some specific points brought up included the following. 
The council stated that it was improper to mix the 
concepts of “municipal property” (‘“mienia 
komunalna”) and “municipal ownership” (“wlasnosc 
komunalna’’) and felt that municipal ownership should 
be defined as the ownership by communities, cities and 
voivodships and such a definition should be written into 
the Constitution. Professor Tadeusz Zielinski said that 
before any changes to the Constitution be proposed, it is 
necessary for the Sejm to study the bill for a new law on 
municipal ownership. 


A vote had to be taken on the problem of immunity for 
council members. With 5 negative votes and 9 refrain- 
ing, a provision stating that giving immunity to such a 
large group of citizens (with there being over 120,000 
council members in Poland) would be neither necessary 
nor appropriate was passed. Council members have the 
same legal protection that any public figure has to assure 
them the power to perform their functions. 
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The supporters of immunicy feel that this is a privilege 
that works something like a counterbalance to the 
numerous responsibilities of a councilor while oppo- 
nents say that all citizens must be equally accountable to 
the law. That concluded all of the discussion of changes 
to the Constitution. 


It was pointed out that the law on the system of people’s 
councils has been updated already 8 times in the 5 years 
it has existed. The presently proposed changes are a 
response to public demands but they still show how 
unstable the law has become. 


During the discussion, Andrzej Kalwas said that there 
are profound economic reasons for distinguishing asso- 
ciations of local self-government and in giving them legal 
Status. Ryszard Witkowski felt that we must more 
quickly turn management of enterprises over from the 
central ministries to the voivodships and that the law 
should include some provision defining who manages 
enterprises and what role they must play in the creation 
of regional infrastructure. 


The council approved making the people’s councils more 
clearly answerable to government organs. As the council 
opinion stated, the same should be true of local govern- 
ment departments, in other words, the so-called admin- 
istration of specific property. 
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Relationship Between People’s Councils, 
Territorial Self-Management Explored 
26000404a Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
19 May 88 p 3 


{Interview with Prof Andrzej Piekar, Department of 
Journalism and Political Sciences, University of War- 
saw, by Alicja Matynia-Bonik] 


[Text] The title of the legislative act regarding the 
“System of Peoples Councils and Territorial Self-Man- 
agement” may infer that we are dealing with two inde- 
pendent institutions. However, if the councils are a 
personification of territorial self-government, then why 
the conjunction “and”? Should the title of this legislative 
act not be: “On the System of Peoples Councils Which 
Constitute Territorial Self-Management’’? 


[Answer] The “and” is there because the author of the 
draft proposal and later the legislator did not want local 
authority to be totally self-governing but to have peoples 
councils remain a small part of the state apparatus. The 
old way of thinking characteristic of the early 1950s that 
local authority must be a part of a uniform state appa- 
ratus still weighs heavily on this legal act. This issues 
forth from the beiief that the more “‘government” there 
is in a region and the greater the uniformity, the more 
socialism there is. Despite declarations about socializing 
the government, the old concept is reflected both in the 
act of 20 July 1983 and in its amendment. It seems to me 
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that many people would like to see bureaucracy as the 
ruling class and to assure its influence on all that is 
happening in the country. And if self-management is to 
be determined under the influence of reforms, the wave 
of renewal, and pressure from as well as aspirations of 
society, then it ought to be a hierarchically subordinate 
part of the state apparatus. And here lies the logical 
contradiction because the essence of any self-govern- 
ment is its socialization and that it is not a part of the 
State apparatus. 


It is my belief that the peoples council should be viewed 
as an organ of the people’s authority and I emphasize— 
an organ of self-governing authority. This pertains in 
particular to basic level councils, to gminas and towns. 
On the other hand, the legal-governmental character of 
provincial level peoples councils should remain as it has 
beer: thus far, i.e., these would be organs of state terri- 
torial authority with currently existing functions. Prov- 
inces should remain in the hands of the state whereas 
gminas and towns should be placed in the hands of local 
communities. 


[Question] Th: controversy with regard to the shape and 
form of local government in Poland goes back to the 
interwar period. Therefore, it has its tradition. What are 
the trends that clash currently among policy makers and 
lawyers? 


[Answer] Some, and I am one of them, uphold the classic 
doctrine of public law and believe that territorial self- 
management not only means the decentralization of a 
part of the powers of state administration and placing it 
in the hands of local organs but also the socialization of 
local government and the subjectivization of the local 
community. Others, on the other hand, feel that socialist 
territorial self-management can only be carried out by 
the state organ, i.e., by peoples councils as the territorial 
organs of state authority. At the same time, this self- 
management should not have its own legal! subjectivity. 
It is a question of choosing the political, ideological, or 
even philosophical concept of the state. 


[Question] What should decide about this choice? 


[Answer] In a state such as ours, that is defined in the 
socialist constitution, the legislative organs should make 
such a choice that would be in keeping with the socialist 
value system. 


[Question] Therefore, what type of model of local 
authority would be, in your opinion, in keeping with the 
socialist value system? 


[Answer] Let us return to the source, to Marxist theory 
which proclaims that the most important thing in a 
socialist government is the free, full, creative, compre- 
hensive development of the individual. But for a human 
being to develop this way, appropriate conditions must 
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be present, which can be assured by authentically social- 
ized production capital and fully democratic social rela- 
tions. Marx and Engels unequivocally saw local author- 
ity as the complete self-management of districts and 


gminas. 


[Question] However, what does the concept of fully 
self-managing local authority mean in practice? 


{Answer] It means that the issues concerning local com- 
munities are turned over to them. Local communities of 
the basic level, i.e., rural areas, gminas and towns are 
accorded by right of law the right of self-management, 
i.e., self-management in the area of their own matters 
with the help of representative and executive organs 
elected by them. Local communities are treated as self- 
managing bodies having their own specific legal charac- 
ter. 


[Question] The opponents of this concept believe that 
this would mean a “federation of gminas” with personal 
interests that could even be opposed to the state and 
consequently harmful. 


[Answer] The creation of territorial self-management 
does not, at all, mean either the weakening of the 
socialist state as a whole nor of the state as an adminis- 
trative apparatus. On the contrary, as far as the interests 
of the broadly understood state are concerned, local 
government with the status of territorial self-manage- 
ment is, from a praxeological standpoint, a more effec- 
tive form of government. Territorial self-management 
creates conditions for social activity and responsibility 
in microcommunities and integrates them. In taking 
matters into its own hands, a local community feels more 
responsible for them. And in the case of problems in the 
fulfillment of local authority, the public may complain to 
their councilors and gmina managers instead of to the 
central authorities. In turn, relieving the central govern- 
ment apparatus from thousands of local matters makes it 
more efficient in solving national problems. 


[Question] But can local self-government, that is not a 
part of the state apparatus, have the right to govern on 
par with that of the state in a local region? 


[Answer] Subjectivized territorial self-government 
equipped by law with the appropriate powers constitutes 
a part of the broadly understood state. The law stands 
behind the decisions of the organs of territorial self- 
government and, what follows—pressure from the state. 
Territorial self-government has the authority to handle 
all matters within the sphere of local administration and 
problems associated with the social, economic and cul- 
tural development of a given region. It is not only 
authorized but obligated. 


[Question] If it is obligated, then, I would also think it is 
equipped with the appropriate resources? 
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[Answer] Naturally, if it is to manage well, it must 
possess not only the appropriate powers but, above all, 
the appropriate assets. Efficient municipal management 
requires that a territorial community think by itself 
about how to create new values, simply—how to make 
money. Wise municipal leadership wants to have 
wealthy taxpayers and is happy when citizens exhibit 
economic initiative beczuse this will serve to satisfy local 
needs and will bring in taxes. For wise municipal lead- 
ership, a tourist is not an obstacle because he leaves 
money behind. For poorly executed municipal leader- 
ship or one that is unsuccessful, because it is badly 
placed, a tourist is a necessary evil. Therefore, the 
introduction of communal ownership must be tied to a 
thorough reform of all that it entails and, above all, a 
very significant change in the tax policy. 


The amendment to the law on the system of peoples 
councils and territorial self-management, which is being 
discussed in parliament and will be ratified shortly, has 
its most positive features in the financial rules and 
regulations. 


[Question] According to the proposals contained in the 
amendment to the law, it is planned that peoples coun- 
cils will be provided with communa! property. What are 
the consequences that will arise from this? 


[Answer] This is an error in the art of legal-government 
thinking. All doctriral and legislative considerations 
and, above all, common sense require that the legislator 
make gminas, village administrations, and town the 
owners of communal property and not their agencies. 
This is how the social subjectivization of the residents of 
rural areas and towns should look in accordance with 
socialist renewal. To date, an institutional agency has 
never had nor has legal status anywhere. It is the terri- 
torial self-government embodied in the gmina, village 
administration or town that should have this legal status. 
If, for example, a peoples council were to be suspended 
or dissolved, gmina property would abruptly become 
“without ownership.” In this way, the local community 
ceases to have any trace of subjectivization. 


Let that which could be socialized in the village admin- 
istration, gmina or town cease being part of the state and 
it will become part of the gmina or town, in a word— 
municipal without ceasing to have a common quality. 
This is because municipal authority is equal to state 
authority in its function. The authority of the law stands 
behind it. The minister or governor would then have to 
take the administrative units of communal property into 
consideration. For example, a self-government protects 
its interests and does not wan environmental toxic 
polluters. It can then demand a change in the technology 
used and set conditions out of concern for the health of 
the local residents. As a last resort in pushing its cause, it 
may turn to legal measures in the instance that it has a 
grievance against a state agency (state property) because 
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of issued harm or in defense of the right to self-manage- 
ment and the quality of life of the residents in accor- 
dance with the socialist value system. Undoubtedly, just 
the thought that it will be necessary to enter into litiga- 
tion with some sort of gmina or small town, insults the 
position of some officials from central institutions and 
provinces as representatives of state authority. 


[Question] Therefore, legally and morally justified local 
interests should make use of the same type of protection 
as nonlocal interests? 


[Answer] Of course. Territorial self-government is a 
legally equivalent side in legal proceedings in relation to 
a state unit of the socialized economy or an agency of 
state administration. 


And as for who is right should be decided by the law and 
not by a bureaucratically or voluntaristically understood 
justice Or aim. 


[Question] Is the self-managing model of local govern- 
ment practical? 


[Answer] If we are to assume that territorial self-man- 
agement is not only an institution that is responsible for 
handling individual administrative matters and satisfy- 
ing so-called communal needs but is also a unit of 
management, then we can recognize it as necessary. And 
it is practical because its social mechanism in a sociolog- 
ical and economic aspect is the most creative of all those 
known thus far. It liberates the intellectual and material 
potential of local communities and increases their 
responsibility, concern and drive. In connection with 
this, it must possess appropriate assets and conditions 
for accumulating, increasing and managing them in the 
interest of a given local community. Concern and initia- 
tive as well as resourcefulness of territorial self-govern- 
ments, if they find favorable legal and political condi- 
tions, contribute to the formation of wealthy gminas, 
communities and towns and in a substantial way con- 
tribute to the nation’s wealth. 


[Question] However, this does not mean that this con- 
cern and resourcefulness will be outside of all state 
government control? 


[Answer] The execution of this authority will be under 
the supervision of state organs. No place in the world is 
there a self-government that would be executed without 
the supervision of state authority. Control is necessary 
but only if it is based on the criterion of legality. This 
means that higher level state agencies intervene when 
locai government breaks the law. On the other hand, the 
introduction of so-called criteria of purpose, when the 
supervisory agency may determine a certain decision as 
inexpedient and revoke it, would constitute a violation 
of the essence of self-government. 
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[Question] In your opinion, what should the structure of 
territorial self-management as the governing authority 
be? 


[Answer] The representative, legislative and supervisory 
organ of territorial self-management is the people coun- 
cil. However, the peoples council must have its own 
collective executive agency that is subordinate only to it 
and made up of representatives of a gmina or town 
peoples council elected in an unhampered manner. This 
would be an executive and administrative organ, 1.e., 
governmental, of gmina or town territorial self-manage- 
ment and not as is the case currently, that this 1s 
personified by the gmina manager, i.e., the territorial 
organ of state (governmental) administration which 1s 
concurrently subordinate to a higher level agency of 
administrative authority. In a collective executive 
agency, the town manager or mayor would fulfill the 
responsibilities of national thinking, particularly that of 
the government. In such a system, there would be a 
greater chance for balance between thinking and decid- 
ing within categories of the local interest from a self- 
managing-democratic standpoint, and national as well as 
official thought. 


{Question] Do people in the various regions really want 
genuine self-government? After all, this requires greater 
Civic COmmitment as well as extra social and personal 
effort. 


[Answer] Naturally. not everyone but also the majority 
of people do not want the old model of local government 
which compromised itself during the 1950's, 1960's, and 
the 1970's. All practical considerations speak for making 
this authority in the basic level units of towns, gminas, 
villages and communities genuinely self-governing and 
democratic. If the people know that certain facts depend 
on them alone, and that they have power and that they 
can make autonomous decisions with regard to certain 
matters of importance to them, they become more active 
and responsible. 


At such a time, local communities will have themselves 
to blame for failures and not the state authorities. 
However, the public must be convinced that this consti- 
tutes a radical turning away from the state control and 
centralistically-bureaucratic concept of government in a 
region and that there will be genuine democracy and 
self-government in basic level units, for the time being. 
In a situation when society is asked to tighten its belt; 
wen its economic needs and the necessities of life are 
not being met, we must at least implement the aspira- 
tions for democracy, self-management, i.¢., iCeological- 
political aspirations which have always been and are 
strong in Poland. There has to be some sort of compen- 
sation. 


[Question] Perhaps in working on the law and its amend- 
ment, the authors were afraid of the excessive develop- 
meni of private tendencies. 
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[Answer] Every legislator and the government take into 
account what should be done so that self-governments 
are not used for selfish and private purposes. However, 
the levelling of regional disproportions is handled with 
financial and economic policies, taxes and credits, thus 
with positive measures and not negative ones, i.e., that 
we shall not give you as much freedom as is possible 
because you would use it for a selfish purpose. In 
summing up, I would like to say that an economically 
and legally subordinate territorial self-government is 
currently axiologically and pragmatically very necessary. 
We should always keep in mind that we are a state in 
which, in accordance with the constitution, the people 
are to rule and not the state apparatus which is only an 
instrument for the fulfillment of this aut!.ority. 


Editor’s Note: The views of Prof Andrzej Piekar are 
undoubtedly controversial. However, the publication of 
his remarks appeared important and necessary to us, all 
the more that work on the final form of the amended law 
on the system of people’s councils and territorial self- 
management is continuing in the Sejm. 


09853/06662 


Party Seminars for Regional Secretaries on 
Reform Issues 

26000277f Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
25 Mar 88 p 2 


{[Unattributed article: “Party Organizations During the 
Second Stage of Reform”] 


[Text] At the PZPR Central Committee Center for Party 
Courses in Warsaw, there was a course for the first 
secretaries of district and city PZPR committees, orga- 
nizations with a membership of more than 10,000. The 
training program which was realized chiefly in the form 
of a seminar, covered the problems of the role of party 
instances and organizations in the implementation of a 
modified program for realization of the second stage of 
economic reform and further democratization of the 
country’s social and political life. The courses were led 
by directors and deputy directors of Central Committee 
departments and these included Stanislaw Gabrielski, 
director of the Political Organization Department, and 
Jerzy Swiderski, director of the Personnel Policy Depart- 
ment, and members of the leadership of several minis- 
tries. At the end of the course, Central Committee 
Secretary Kazimierz Cypryniak met with participants. 


12261 


PZPR Sociologist Group Meets 
260004 19a Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
20 May 88 p 2 


{Unattributed article: “Party Sociologist Group Meets”] 
[Text] The PZPR Central Committee Department of 


Scientific and Technical Progress’s party sociologist 
group met on 19 May to discuss the problems of a 


POLITICAL 


Strategy for the development of social sciences as an 
instrument for rebuilding our country. The group 
declared an urgent need to increase the ways in which 
sociology can function as an applied science and stated 
that this will require a remodelling of the educational 
system, a different persomiiel policy in the social sciences 
and changes in the programing of sociological studies. 
Participating Soviet Professors O. Shkaratan, I. Levada, 
and A. Prigozhin discussed the problems of applying 
social sciences to the processes of perestroyka in the 
USSR. 


The group adopted a pregram of preparations for the 3rd 
Theoretical and Ideological Conference and the next 
Party meeting on social sciences. 


Politburo Member and Central Committee Secretary T. 
Porebski participated in the meeting, which was chaired 
by Professor K. Doktor of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences. 


12261 


Chief Discusses Gdansk Media 
26000419d Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
20 May 88 p 2 


{Unattributed article: “Problems of the Gdansk Press, 
Radio, and TV”’] 


[Text] On 19 May Slawomir Tabkowski, director of the 
Central Committee Department of Propaganda, met 
with the presidium of the Coastal Division of the SD and 
the publishers of GLOS WYBRZEZA. He learned about 
the work of the Gdansk television studio and radio 
station and the new investments in Gdansk television. 
He also met with employees of the National Publications 
Agency. 


12261 


ZSP Aktivs, Education Minister Discuss 
Students’ Worsening Situation 

26000419k Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
13 May 88 p 3 


{Article by Bohdana Gajdeczkowa: “The ZSP and Min- 
sstry Leadership Aktiv—Other Times and Other Atti- 
tudes About Student Problems”’] 


[Text] It started in a typically youthful manner: written 
on the board was “Bednarski for problems” [Na klopoty 
Bednarski] and to greet the national education minister, 
a popular song from a television film of the same title. 
Later, however, the tone of discussion was far from 
joking and this was due to the painful subject of social 
problems in the academic community. 
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On 12 May, some solutions to these problems were 
sought at a meeting between leaders of the National 
Education Ministry with Professor Henryk Bednarski 
and the chairmen of ZSP [Polish Student Union] com- 
mittees from several schools in Poland. 


The ZSP wants to be a good partner for the government 
in improving students’ living and working conditions. It 
does not, however, want to participate in strikes but 
work through constructive actions. This intention which 
was read at the start of the meeting by the chairman of 
the ZSP Supreme Council, Marek Jozefiak, set the tone 
for all subsequent statements. In general, the partici- 
pants’ remarks exemplified the way students from vari- 
ous schools felt about their social situation. 


As the participants remarks indicated, in the last three 
years, there has been an enormous drop in the living 
standards of students as a social group. Over this period, 
there has been an average drop of about 10 percent per 
year in the number of students receiving living allow- 
ances while the amount of the stipendia has dropped by 
about 40 percent. At the present time. every third 
student works to support himself and stay in school. The 
state’s material support continues to be insufficient. 
Poor organization of student cafeterias and bad financ- 
ing have led to “inedible” meals and prices higher than 
those found in lunch counters. 


For years, the quality of dormitories has deteriorated 
while room rents have increased. And there are still too 
few dormitory rooms while many of the rooms available 
are being used for other purposes than housing. 


Medical care is also insufficient and student health must 
be more broadly and intensively card for. 


So what did the students themselves propose at the 
meeting? 


For one, they called for certification of school adminis- 
trators, so many of whom they felt were incompetent. A 
smaller number of administrators would also free more 
funds to meet student needs. The students also said an 
Opportunity to perform the long-delayed repair of dor- 
mitories and the construction of new ones would be 
found in giving dormitory construction and repair a level 
of priority equal to that of housing construction. With- 
out such a priority, they said, local officials would take 
too little interest in student living conditions. On the 
issue of cafeterias, students repeated a demand that there 
be developed a completely different model for feeding 
students. 


The ministry leaders agreed with the students’ assess- 
ment of their situation. In a list accepted by the ministry, 
the following enterprises were approved. 


POLITICAL 


At the start of the next academic year, student stipendia 
will be revaluated. There will also be a review of social 
investments and as a result, local solutions will be 
adopted and some considei.uu0Nn will also be given to 
involving youth in work to improve their own condi- 
tions. 


The Education Ministry and the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Policy will submit for goverranent consideration 
the problems graduates face in finding their first job. 
There must be some construciive solutions to these 
problems. They also stated that there would be an 
analysis of students’ real living costs and that this 
analysis should help modify the stipendium system. 


“Should we not differentiate stipendia?” said Minister 
Bednarski. “After all, one cannot regard students as 
nothing more than mere statistical units. Every student 
needing help is in a different material situation. Should 
not the youth organizations also help in this evaluation?” 


In Professor Bednarski’s opinion, the time of economic 
reform has made it necessary to use other means of 
solving social problems in the schools as well. In this 
regard, the proper partner for discussion with the stu- 
dents is the school authorities. At the same ume, the 
students should also take more matters into their own 
hands. 


12261 


Issue of Bribes for Health Care Workers Assailed 
26000404d Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
20 May 88 p 3 


{Commentary by Anna Gotowiec in KURIER SZCZE- 
CINSK]I] 


[Text] “For a long time now it has been said and written 
that health care workers are poorly paid and that their 
efforts are not properly rewarded. We also hear and read 
that many of them take money from patients for their 
medical services. 


“The Institute for Health Protection Analysis and Prog- 
nostication of the Medical Center for postgraduate train- 
ing has conducted studies on this subject. Twelve thou- 
sand people were selected at random who responded to 
the same questions every month throughout the year. 
One of the questions was: ‘From your personal experi- 
ence, does hospital personnel take money from patients?” 
‘““They do not take money,’ responded 73 percent of 
those polled. After thorough analysis of the answers, it 
turned out, however, th.’ in the opinion of the respon- 
dents, 10 percent of physicians, | 1 percent of nurses, and 
22 percent of ward attendants make outright demands 
for money basing better treatment of the patients on 
these ‘donations.’ 
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“Another question pertained to presents given to the 
hospital staff by patients. ‘No, they do not receive any,’ 
replied 29 percent of those surveyed. However, a great 
majority stated that this is customary and that a present 
must be given. As many as half of the respondents stated 
that presents are downright necessary.” 


09853/06662 


Wiatr on National Mood; Alienation of 
Authorities, Populace Viewed 

26000382 Warsaw PRAWO 1 ZYCIE in Polish No 21, 
21 May 88 p 3 


(Interview with Jerzy Wiatr, sociologist, by Joanna 
Konieczna: “How To Instill Optimism”’] 


[Text] 


[Question] In your opinion, what role have concepts and 
master-keys like “democracy”, “equality” and 
“freedom” played? I call them master-keys because 
everyone is “for” them and only later do we find that 
people have different ideas as to what they actually 
mean. Are they therefore an unattainable ideal making 
some order out of our chaos? Can there come into being 
conditions by which they can be made real so that 
democracy 'emocracy not become anarchy and equality 
not deteriorate into the lowest common denominator? 


[Answer] Since we are talking about these values, we 
must first decide whether we want to discuss what we 
think they should be or how we are to implement them. 
There are three entirely different spheres. The stated 
ideas of freedom and democracy are guiding political 
ideas, the meaning of which people have long disputed. 
The other sphcre is the problem of what the people 
expect when they call out for democracy and freedom. 
Finally, we must also consider to what degree and by 
what methods these values and public ideas can be put 
into motion. Each of these three areas is important in 
itself and they cannot be mixed. 


If there exists some discrepancy between what people 
think democracy is and what it is theorized as being, this 
is not because these concepts have not been developed 
properly but because the masses see a different version 
than their textbook, scientific definition. They are gov- 
erned by their own laws. 


For example, today we are seeing an interesting phenom- 
enon in which the popular notion of equality has shifted 
from equality of position and conditions to equality of 
Opportunity and equal rights to compete for different 
positions in society. This is nothing new in the history of 
political thought. 


[Question] The public awareness is also affected by the 
work of sociologists and political writers while the latter 
are influenced by reality. 


POLITICAL 


[Answer] Yes, and I too think that this is a mutual 
influence. But the public’s awareness is influenced by 
more than the ideas of the theorists. People are also 
influenced by things like the social climate of the times 
and that makes itself felt in scientific concepts too. 
Theorists do not draw the ideas that influence the state 
of society from out of a hat of pure abstraction. What 
really counts is who conveys his ideas most articulately 
and most precisely expresses what the people feel at that 
time and especially what is felt among the social groups 
with which the author feels some solidarity. 


[Question] There still remains the sphere of reality which 
is the one hardest to shape. 


[Answer] That is true. Reality’s relationships are the 
most complicated ones. In our thinking, we can deal with 
specific values in an autonomous manner as if each 
existed alone as a thing in itself. In practice, however, we 
must always make a choice. One of the greatest dilem- 
mas of political life is that one value is always fulfilled at 
the cost of conflict with the realization of another. 
Between the idea of equality and the idea of freedom, 
there always exists either a potential or a real conflict. 
One cannot provide full equality without limiting free- 
dom. Full freedom means the possibility of economic 
activity that produces unequal results which must of 
course reduce equality. These are well-known dilemmas 
of political thought and practice. 


However, that is not the only cause of conflict between 
social practice and thought. There also exists something 
that could be called the resistance of social reality and 
this consists of group interests, limited means and pos- 
sibilities and the fact that people are not perfect at what 
they do. Human action simply cannot realize an ideal 
but is the result of the conflict between opposing tenden- 
cies. Professed ideals play an important role in this 
conflict but we cannot imagine a political life in which 
we would be given a clean slate on which to draw 
patterns that correspond to some ideal. Ideals play such 
a role in complicated conflicts and the greater the 
tensions, the harder the problems faced by the given 
society. 


[Question] However, there are countries in which these 
conflicts are not so obvious and when they do exist, the 
Cause initiative rather than passivity or pessimism. 


[Answer] It is true that our society is afflicted with 
pessimism and lack of faith in our future and this is 
something that many recent sociological studies have 
indicated. But Poland is not the only country which has 
suffered conflicts or stumbling blocks to its develop- 
ment. If many of our compatriots feel as hopeless as the 
studies suggest, then this is largely attributable to eco- 
nomic failures of the last few decades. This feeling 
demonstrates that people close their eyes to everything 
going on beyond our borders. 
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[Question] But these eyes also seem to be wide open to 
what is going on around them and they are also looking 
into the future. 


[Answer] To understand the nature of our present prob- 
lems, one must have the right perspective on them. Is our 
entire postwar history or our history in general just one 
long story of misfortune and failure? After all, Poland 
has made enormous steps forward in the first 30 years 
after World War II. But this growth was also accompa- 
nied by some key conceptual errors for which we are 
paying today. If we had not had such an excessively 
centralized economic system whose efficiency has long 
been lost, we would not have suffered the economic 
collapse of the 1970’s. However, if one really wants to be 
objective, he cannot look at our entire history through 
the prism of the last decades because that is such a 
confined point of view. 


There is another popular stereotype of Poland. Much of 
society thinks of our country as a place of exceptional 
misfortune, failure and backwardness. They seem to 
think that the rest of the world lives in peace and plenty. 
There are indeed countries in which these conflicts are 
not so serious and where people live better but how 
much of the world’s population do they hold? One must 
also remember that many economically-developed coun- 
tries such as Great Britain and Italy are also the scene of 
sharp and dramatic conflicts. We are not the only 
country with its own problems. Even our economic 
problems are not so exceptional. We are just a part of the 
great global problem of economic imbalance. Both cap- 
italist and socialist countries with a lower standard of 
living are under the growing pressure of economic expec- 
tations and aspirations of their citizens. This pressure is 
psychologically understandable but hard to satisfy 
quickly. The great mistake of the economic strategy of 
the 1970’s was the notion that this problem could be 
quickly resolved. However, no one today is inclined to 
remember the feelings with which we greeted the inau- 
guration of this strategy. 


[Question] Is it not true that such comparisons with 
other countries only downplays our own real problems? 
Does it not make us say: “Let us be satisfied with our 
situation and with what we do have’’? 


[Answer] I do not at all believe that our present state is a 
good one. We should be dissatisfied with the way things 
are and know it is necessary to make changes but there is 
no place for hysteria or dramatizing our hopelessness. If 
one listens to some of the most passionate demaskers, 
One might get the impression that Poland is in the same 
position as famine-stricken Ethiopia. Our problems are 
serious but we are entirely capable of resolving them but 
not, let me add, in just two or three years. There is not a 
wizard who can take Poland and turn her into a Switzer- 
land in one generation because the economic and social 
gaps between our countries are the product of several 
centuries. 


POLITICAL 


[Question] Elements of this demogoguery also made 
themselves in the past when there was official propa- 
ganda about the countries we were catching up with and 
how we would surpass them. 


[Answer] We are now suffering the results of such 
propaganda because its unintended effect has been that 
people actually believed it to some extent. People not 
only thought we were catching up but also that we would 
indeed surpass and that if we failed to do so, it would be 
because our government had made some mistake. People 
thought that if such mistakes were not made, we would 
be another Switzerland, Japan and Kuwait. Unfortu- 
nately, the fact of the matter is that nations work 
centuries to gain their place in the world. Every genera- 
tion has left its mark. The present generations will be 
evaluated by history for whether or not their work has 
helped Poland get ahead or retarded her growth. 


I think that one of the greatest dramas of the present 
situation is the feeling that the older generation bore the 
main burden of rebuilding war-torn Poland. The feeling 
is that this generation is wiser and more fully conscious 
of its historical obligation and understands the need to 
accelerate our rate of growth. The coming generation will 
also have to answer to history for what it does. However, 
we cannot expect any generation to completely change 
our situation in just a few years. We can however expect 
that the generation making the greatest possible contri- 
bution will be a generation of progress. 


[Question] You mentioned the government. Is its alien- 
ation not more obvious now in the economic sphere 
rather than in infrastructure as was the case just a few 
years ago? 


[Answer] I have my doubts as to whether the government 
continues to be alienated because of the economic siiu- 
ation. Once, even at the beginning of the 1980's, this was 
undeniably true. I think that there is now a better 
understanding of the complexity of the situation and that 
not only are wise decisions needed but also actions to 
overcome barriers like the low level of innovation in our 
economy. This is something that cannot be set in motion 
by a mere decree. We can however create the right 
conditions and make decisions that encourage innova- 
tion. 


In the final count, however, whether or not new solutions 
appear will not depend on the government, Seym, Coun- 
cil of State but on whether or not the people show some 
initiative. I think that there will somehow be formed a 
certain new equilibrium in the way we resolve our 
economic problems and that it will place greater empha- 
sis than ever before on private initiative and action. This 
does not at all mean that the government is not alien- 
ated. This alienation has more political than economic 
roots. There is a good portion of society for whom the 
program of enfranchisement has never been realized. If 
society is to be enfranchised, people of different and 
even opposite political views must be allowed to act. 
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This is a long process that should be aided by the 
democratic reforms. The reforms often run up against a 
barrier posed by the discrepancies between the direction 
of reform and the degree to which national reconciliation 
has already been achieved. I think that, just as in the case 
of economic problems, we cannot recommend anything 
more sensible than stubborn action in this very direction 
which is to overcome not only our country’s economic 
Crisis but also its moral and political crisis. Through 
national reconciliation, we must broaden the field in 
which people of different beliefs can cooperate with one 
another and this is a goal served by our political reforms. 
The faster and more consistently they are implemented, 
the better our chances at reconciliation. 


[Question] Many of our present far-ranging solutions to 
seriously change our political system have still not had 
the results we wanted. 


[Answer] Legislative activity alone will not bring about 
an instantaneous change in social consciousness. Enough 
time must pass for people to become convinced that they 
are more than just meaningless ornaments to the system 
but that real changes in the structure and functioning of 
the political system are shaping the relationship between 
citizens and government. We cannot count on what the 
legislator expects, namely, that democratic laws will 
Cause miraculous changes in public consciousness. Peo- 
ple are suspicious and want to decide for themselves 
rather than by what the newspapers tell them. And it is 
hard to be surprised at that attitude. 


[Question] How then do you, as the director of a scien- 
tific program to study our system of values, changing 
attitudes and social behavior, evaluate the state of our 
consciousness? Is there a lack of optimism, belief in 
ourselves or... 


[Answer] Yes, we lack faith in ourselves. All sociological 
studies have revealed a feeling of hopelessness that 
reflects not only a certain social condition but also and 
perhaps above all a lack of faith in our ability to change 
anything. In much of our society, the diminished fee!ing 
that one can do anything is the most debilitating psycho- 
logical effect of our crisis. 


After the war, our situation was incomparably better but 
our society was also marked by an enormous faith in its 
own abilities to do anything in the face of any difficulty. 
This is an attitude much harder to find today. That may 
be understandable but it cannot be condoned. People 
who see our nation’s opportunities and possibilities face 
the hard task of passing on to their countrymen not so 
much the optimism of Diderot but rather the belief that 
nothing is more important than concentrating our efforts 
On Overcoming the problems we face. 


[Question] Thank you for the conversation. 


12261 


POLITICAL 


ROMANIA 


Scathing Criticism of Radio Free Europe 
Broadcast 
27000066 Iasi CRONICA in Romanian 4 Mar 88 p 9 


{Article by Mircea Radu lacoban: “Lies Have Short 
Legs”) 


[Text] It was a reddish-grey brick wall overgrown with 
ivy that the crows avoided; sharp, aggressive-looking 
shards had been stuck in the concrete poured on top and 
had morosely frozen in place. Our childhood path went 
by that depressing wall. At noon, when we came back 
from school, we would be bombarded from behind the 
wall with pebbles, fragments of roof tiles, and bits of 
brick. We were as careful as we could, and the children 
from the miserable district of Suceava plagued by war 
and draught, never did anything in return; they knew 
that behind the wall, imprisoned in a wheelchair, was the 
son of a corporal who had died on the front. The boy was 
7 or 8 years old; he had pocked with a nail at a shell he 
found in the garden and the blast had cut off both his 
legs. His mother, the widow, would wheel him between 
the flower beds, then go about her chores. The great and 
probably only pleasure of the poor cripple was to wait for 
our joyful return from school, having prepared the 
“ammunition” with which to greet us. I never saw him. 
I only knew his voice: he would shriek stridently when he 
sensed that a stone had hit a live target, and beat with 
satisfaction on the rattling metal of the wheelchair. No 
one told us to leave him alone and not to return a torrent 
of stones over the wall; we sensed the existence of a 
creature infinitely unhappier than us and left him to his 
fate with his flawed and sad pleasure. 


This scene came back to me in its minutest details 
(childhood imprints indelible memories on the memory 
screen) one Friday in February while listening to Monica 
Lovinescu’s litany on Radio Free Europe [RFE]. Hiding 
behind the wall of state boundaries, at once sad and 
ridiculous in her loneliness, Monica Lovinescu hurls 
stones right and left, betting on the impregnability of the 
Munich fortress and on the eternal truth of the saying, 
“keep slandering, something is bound to stick.” In view 
of the fact that once again she “honors’’ me with her 
attention, I feel that the gentle forgiveness of childhood 
is dissipating and that the stone should be hurled back to 
its proper place: over the wall. I do not propose to engage 
in polemics. Polemics has its own laws and presupposes 
respect for the adversary, for truth, and for the reader (or 
listener) who is addressed. RFE ignores (and always has 
ignored) those unwritten laws and cultivates slander, 
insinuation, and shameless lying with abandon and 
consistency. However, lies have short legs and, as will 
become clear directly, the time comes when they turn 
precisely against the one who unconscionably spread 
them. I could not say that the attention that I regularly 
receive from RFE upsets me too much: as was shown in 
a long list published in this very sarme magazine, almost 
all the writers who were or are anything in Romanian 
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literature were accorded the same treatment. This 
appears to be some sort of anachronistic tribute with 
which we are considered obligated to face the hatred of 
the rootless, and for years and years RFE has rigidly 
applied the same rule of thumb: as soon as a Romanian 
writer is elected to a political, civic, or public post, he no 
longer has any... talent. And, to avoid leaving empty 
space, names are invented and people are credited even 
though they may show anything but literary works and 
recognition from the readership, critics, and colleagues! 
The most frequently used method is that of insinuation, 
labeling, vague allusions, and deliberate suspense. And 
since recently the Monica-Virgil [Ierunca] duo has been 
concerned with putting order in the literary life of Iasi, 
we will bring a few examples from that area. I, for 
example, am a plagiarist. Just that. There is never any 
mention as to what writer or what work I allegedly 
plagiarized. The wall is high, the stones reach far afield, 
quite a few hear it but few know the facts; arguments are 
not among the rules of this truncated game. Drop a little 
slander today, a little next week, you never know, it may 
catch yet! We are invited, peremptorily told even, to 
accept as an equal into our guild a writer (7!) whom I 
never met either personally or through his writings, 
named Dan Petrescu who, I quote, on top of everything 
else, served time in prison. In several successive broad- 
casts Monica commiserated with the aforesaid personage 
for his prison sufferings and I have to admit that, since I 
feel particular compassion for people who suffered 
unjustly, I almost felt bad for not being aware of the 
Petrescu “case.” For that reason I lost (there is no better 
word for it) several days of my life reading, searching 
through archives, and inquiring left and right to find out 
in what way Iasi sinned against Dan Petrescu. Moreover, 
I was spurred on by the fact that RFE named me and the 
chairman of the county culture committee, Docent Pavel 
Florea, as guilty of trivializing a great writer, author of 
“at least 100 articles, studies, and pieces that are still 
gathering dust at almost all the publishers,” who had also 
been “deprived of the position of professor to which he 
is entitled.” (Paranthetically, D.P. was appointed to one 
of the largest high schools in Botosani, but he did not like 
it. Tough!) For 10 years I was the director of the Junimea 
Publishing House, but I never came across any manu- 
script by D.P. His writings may well be interesting, but 
there is an old prejudice which says that a book can only 
be printed after it has been brought to a publisher. Before 
that, never! Someone showed me a program of the Rapid 
soccer club, in which D.P. had a relevant interview, and 
a collection of works by various beginners, brought out 
by Albatros, which also featured D.P. Then there were 
the book reviews published in CONVORBIRI LITE- 
RARE. Consequently, he is not barred from publishing; 
on the contrary, he appeared in widely circulated publi- 
cations (see the Rapid publication). In point of fact, I 
fear that access to publication is not the key to the 
problem—D.P. can claim to be a dissident writer (?!) 
only as long as he is not published. Consequently, in 
keeping with the “dissident” tactics he stands to gain 
only by... remaining absent from the magazines. He 
allegedly has hundreds of excellent works. Which no one 


POLITICAL 


read. Who could have assessed their value? Being among 
the numerous winners of a beginners’ contest of some 
publishing house is and is not a significant test, insofar as 
our publishers have recently brought out hundreds upon 
hundreds of debutants. I alone have brought out over 
120 at Junimea! By RFE logic any mortal can claim the 
Nobel prize on the strength of the work stashed away in 
his drawers—all they have to do is write to Munich and 
have a culturally notorious relative in Paris. Except that 
not all the in-laws of writers are automatically writers 
themselves, and the bugaboo of “trivialization” is so 
trite that even Monica feels compelled to comment on it 
as prevention in order to put suspicion to rest. We also 
learned from the same well-informed radio station that 
D.P. is a man of courage. We have to agree to that. One 
must have enormous courage to defy an entire guild, to 
give lessons in ethics and morality, and, what is more, to 
capitalize on the sufferings of imprisonment. Since, 
according to the short wave custom, an idea is tossed 
while the substance of the matter is kept under silence, 
the listener may incline to believe that our hero suffered 
a political sentence. However, in the archives of the 
Sector Eight Court of Bucharest we found penal sentence 
No 333 of 27 March 1970. The courageous D.P. was 
indeed sentenced to 8 years of imprisonment, not for his 
firm political convictions, but under Article 197 of the 
Penal Code and of Article 208 of the same law. That is to 
say, for (group) rape and theft of personal property. We 
feel embarassed to trust too many details to print 
because this may also be read by the girl who 18 years 
ago had the misfortune to become a woman in such 
horrible circumstances. The sentence, which takes up 10 
pages, can be examined by anyone who wants further 
information, and can be obtained by applying to the 
judge on duty. Here we will mention only the unavoid- 
able: together with two other courageous men, D.P. lured 
a fellow student (!) into a basement and, after manhan- 
dling her for 2 hours, raped her. “On the same evening,” 
we cite from the sentence, “the accused Dan Petrescu 
took the amount of 75 lei out of the victim’s purse 
without her knowledge and consent.” The attorneys— 
also two of them, but paid by the accused’s family, unlike 
Monica Lovinescu and Virgil lerunca, who are financed 
by U.S. taxpayers’ money—stated that D.P. fully admit- 
ted his guilt, and asked for leniency in view of the fact 
that their client was a “sensitive youth.” His sensitivity 
was borne out, we would say, by the victim’s medical- 
legal findings (“...swelling of the upper lip, multiple 
ecchymoses under the eyes, on the inside of the right 
arm, on the back of the left hand...”’) as well as by the 
language used by D.P.: “‘Sweetie, you're in our hands, 
you have no choice!” D.P. was also charged with making 
and circulating “pornographic posters.” 


Those were the political acts of bravery of the man whom 
RFE introduces as the embodiment of “Rolland Barthes’ 
paper man and Camus’ rebel.” 


No further comment (for the time being). 


Editors’ note: We carried the above article published by 
our associate M.R. Iacoban in CONTEMPORANUL 
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[Article by Dragan Barjaktarevic: “The Smile on the Lips 
of the People”’] 


[Text] Yet another public discussion has come to an end. 
The people have said what they thought about the 
amendments to the SFRY Constitution. It remains to be 
seen whether the framers of the Constitution will heed 
the people. Up to now the people’s opinion has put them 
under no obligation. The people have been given good 
treatment only when they repeated like a chorus what 
sounded good to the ears of the leaders. 


The optimists in the midst of the general Yugoslav 
pessimism see an opportunity for the will of the people to 
become fuel for a new engine of the state. They say that 
the crisis will turn things around—will drive the mana- 
gerial minority to govern according to the requirements 
of the majority. 


Yet the crisis is truly powerful, exceedingly great, exceed- 
ingly deep, and exceedingly dangerous. The list of 
attributes of the Yugoslav crisis grows by the day: the 
moral crisis, the economic crisis, the constitutional cri- 
sis, the political crisis, the crisis of the party, the crisis of 
unity, and so on, and so forth, all the way to the (most 
recent) crisis of netball or, as one headline in the news- 
paper would have it, the “crisis in the zoos”! Dr Marijan 
Korosic would seem to have done the best job of 
reducing all of these crises into a simple and logical 
explanation. It is a question, he says, of a crisis of 
common sense. Of a crisis of common sense! 


Fantastic Squandering of Energy 


The draft of the amendments to the SFRY Constitution 
was printed up in 1.5 million copies. The essential thing 
is not who paid for it (incidentally, we know who is 
paying), but rather what the result has been of this form 
of energy expenditure. 


What is referred to as socialism with a human face no 
longer makes sense if expend’ture of human energy and 
social energy is not taken into account. (We have nothing 
against using the world price for electricity provided that 
our human price is also the world price! But our govern- 
ment will approve one and nullify the other.) 


POLITICAL 


And the quantity of overall social energy—professional, 
political, or lay, which has been spent in the numerous 
debates during the full 8 years the crisis has lasted is 
fascinating. EKONOMSKA POLITIKA concludes (in 
the May Day double issue, which contained a separate 
insert entitled “The Party, § Government, 
Amendments....””) that—if that energy is measured only 
in terms of the end results, then the conclusion would be 
astounding—better that no search had even been made 
for the way out of the crisis! That newspaper also offers 
evidence: inflation is considerably higher, the standard 
of living is considerably lower, the political situation is 
worse, and that incidentally mainly applies to all the 
other performances of society, than in 1980, when the 
official policy did not wish to acknowledge what was 
obvious to science as indeed it was to a large portion of 
the public. This logic is, of course, untenable, and it 
certainly was n“* the energy invested that was counter- 
productive, but rather that force which was able to make 
it futile, to destroy or reorient it. 


Do we need a reminder here that the crisis in Yugoslavia 
has lasted longer than both world wars? And still worse: 
no one sees an end to it. 


What has been left unsaid over the last 8 years? How 
much paper and heavy black ink have been consumed? It 
is enough to make a man spit and cross himself, as Gogol 
might have said, or Dr Jovan Miric. 


The cost of adopting a constitution is horribly high. 
Perhaps that is why the economical Americans have over 
the last 200 and 2 or 3 years adopted a constitution only 
once! Prof Slaven Letica has calculated that just the first 
phase of implementing the 1974 Constitution (between 
1974 and 1978) cost as much as 3,000 km of modern 
limited-access highway. How much will the present 
phase cost? But, let us not split hairs: When it comes to 
the Constitution and “the higher goals of the working 
class which is in power,” dare we raise the question of 
price? The end justifies the means. Letica recalls that all 
of this flows from the logic formulated by Vladimir 
Bakaric: “Self-management is expensive, but that is 
something that necessarily must be accepted!” Later, 
certain off-the-wall humorists wanted to haggle: “Give 
us a break, isn’t there a self-management that is a few 
dinars cheaper!” 


But the point is not that the present constitutional 
amendments represent a fantastic expenditure of money 
and energy, but that in the opinion of a majority of 
Yugoslav scientists (and citizens) those amendments do 
not open up the door to a way out of the crisis. M. 
Korosic has warned countless times that amendments to 
the Constitution are serious business. Common sense 
says that one does not amend a constitution “every day.” 
“Unless the basic message concerning the fate of the 
crisis is taken to heart,”’ Korosic says, “we will have a 
chance to experience several more changes to the Con- 
stitution aside from these present ones.” 
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Several more expenditures of social energy coming in 
waves! 


How many times has it been said that the delegate 
system, the carefully nurtured offspring of the 1974 
Constitution, is not functioning “‘as conceived”? And 
this euphemism has its own price: the poorer this coun- 
try, the more expensive its delegate system. While 60 
percent of the people are living at or below the subsis- 
tence level, “their” delegations are resolving all the other 
problems except the general pauperization! The price of 
administration has placed us in third place in the 
world—after Israel and Somalia! 


One intelligent person has said that it is not dangerous to 
put (even) all the power in the hands of politicians, all 
the trouble comes from giving them the money! They 
only know how to spend it, they do not know how to 
create. 


What the People Want 


The people want to put an end to this business of the 
crisis. This is the most compressed answer to the ques- 
tion of what the people said about the notorious draft of 
the constitutional amendments. The people are not seek- 
ing a multiparty system, nor capitalism, nor other “unac- 
ceptable tendencies.”’ They are still in favor of socialism, 
but a socialism that is quite a bit different from this one 
whose principal feature is a universal crisis. 


“For us today socialism of the Yugoslav self-manage- 
ment type no longer seems to mean that we all work and 
do the best job we can, do what we wish within the realm 
of possibility, live well in intensive and comprehensive 
communication with the rest of the world, express our- 
selves freely, provide ourselves quality schooling and 
medical treatment, enjoy the arts, have a good time and 
have a good laugh, make decisions on public matters in 
keeping with our abilities and the cultural traditions we 
belong to and spend our leisure without worries that are 
unnecessary in our family circle, speak our own language 
and think with our own heads, take the consequences of 
our own stupidity and intelligence, but not that of others, 
raise our children free of a future that is dangerously 
uncertain and confident of the present,” writes Dr Dag 
Strpic, professor. 


That is the kind of socialism and the kind of constitution 
that the people would like. 


Socialism without poverty and a constitution that repre- 
sents freedom, rather than prohibition, restrictions, and 
repression. 


Marjan Rotar, “chief” of the service for following the 
public discussion of the amendments in the Federal 
Conference of the SAWPY, where the people’s opinion 
about the Constitution is “stirred up,”’ says: 


31 


POLITICAL 


“People have a great interest in the Constitution. This 
time the people, if I might speak figuratively, have 
decided to write the Constitution. This interest also 
signifies strong pressure on all the filters that exist in the 
political bureaucracy in the republics and provinces so 
tha’ the initiatives from the people are not lost.” 


Will the voice of the people be heeded? Will it be the way 
it was with the discussion of party members after the 
famous 13th Meeting of the LCY Central Committee? 
Does the leadership have legitimacy if it does not heed 
the will of the people? 


In the opinion of Dr Pavle Nikolic, general secretary of 
the International Association for Constitutional Law and 
vice president of the International Academy for Consti- 
tutional Law, the leadership loses legitimacy (many feel 
it lost it long ago) if it “bypasses the people.” Nikolic 
recalls that the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen, adopted along with the Montagnard Consti- 
tution nearly 200 years ago, which proclaimed that the 
people always has the right to reform and amend its 
constitution. “In the system of socialist self-management 
democracy, however, whose foundations are regulated 
by the Constitution, this is only implicit.” This scientist 
feels that there is no defense in either science or reason 
for contesting broader and more radical constitutional 
amendments by pointing out the necessity to preserve 
the basic principles of the Constitution. 


Nevertheless, the iron logic of the system defends the 
Basic Principles as a holy of holies! 


In Belgrade, for example, about 400,000 people took part 
in the public discussion. The main feature of that mam- 
moth discussion was that neither the present Constitu- 
tion nor the draft of the zmendments fully express the 
will of the people. That is, “the people of Belgrade 
demand not merely finishing touches on the normative 
section offered in the draft, but a thorough constitutional 
reform.” 


The headlines in the daily press—in the style of “Respect 
the Will of the People,” “The People Seek Radical 
Changes,” and so on—are so clear (!) that there is 
nothing to look for between the lines! 


It is not just the scientists, but also many politicians have 
been coming out in favor of the will of the people, who 
are left with no choice but to believe that this is hypoc- 
risy once again. 


Dr Ljubomir Madzar says that it is good that a variety of 
ideas and alternatives have been proposed in the public 
discussion, and that it should be left to the people to 
choose the one they think is the best. And if they make a 
mistake, they have only themselves to blame! Of course, 
the people themselves would like for once to be really to 
blame, but because of their own intelligence, not to hear 
the formula of the well-known phrase “the system is 
good, the people are bad” from the wise men on duty! 
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It is no mystery about who is afraid of a constitutional 
referendum: those who are afraid of the people! The 
bringers of ideological happiness, the keepers of the Holy 
Dogma, have for a long time now treated the “broad 
masses of people” no differently than an adolescent 
people who can’t be allowed to live the way all adult 
peoples in the world live! 


“Unacceptable Tendencies” 


“There are several problems on which the working 
people and citizens of this country might take a position 
through a general referendum, and those problems do 
not come under the head of ethnic sentiments and 
republic interests,” says Dr Sinisa Maricic. “Why not ask 
the people directly: Are you in favor of the delegate 
system or for direct elections? However apolitical and 
passive they may have been rendered by the 10-year 
crisis, I do not believe they would miss the significance 
of the possibility of direct elections. Likewise, the ques- 
tion of prescribing the authority of the League of Com- 
munists in the Constitution could be quite straightfor- 
wardly formulated: Are you in favor of retaining the 
article in the Constitution which establishes the leading 
role of the League of Communists in our country? Let 
the people say: YES or NO! The people whose skin is at 
stake should vote on amending the Constitution. It is an 
illusion for us, however expert we might be, to prescribe 
any solutions to elementary problems.” 


One can count on the fingers of one’s two hands the 
names of any importance in Yugoslav science and polit- 
ical thought which are today holding high the present 
Constitution. At all the scientific meetings held these 
recent months during the public discussion of the con- 
stitutional amendments, both the amendments and the 
Constitution have been rejected. If it were not for one 
exception, it might be said that at least science is unified 
in Yugoslavia! Only the economists from Kosovo have 
expressed full agreement with the draft of the amend- 
ments (and with the Constitution!). They (as we heard on 
Brioni during the symposium of the Federation of 
Yugoslav Economists) feel that “there are no problems,” 
everything is all right, the present Constitution is ideal, 
the amendments are “up to the demands of the times,” 
nothing essential should be changed, Yugoslavia—just 
the way it is—is in perfect tune, the difficulties are being 
created only by the economic crisis and the lack of 
enough money for the underdeveloped provinces! On 
that occasion Azem Najdini swept under the rug a! those 
opinions of leading YU-economists concerning the 
nonownership concept of social property. No one’s prop- 
erty? I should say not! Najdini believes that it must be 
everyone’s—of the enterprise and of the sociopolitical 
community and of the sociopolitical organization. 
Translated into ordinary language, this is that profane 
and naively communist conception to the effect that 
everything is everyone’s, what is mine is yours, and what 
is yours is mine, what is yours is ours, so that I can even 
take off your undershorts if I take a liking to them! 


POLITICAL 


Even the writers of Kosovo feel that the 1974 Constitu- 
tion has not become outdated! Whereas the writers of 
Slovenia and Serbia (they would later be joined in the 
Federation of Yugoslav Writers by the others except for 
those from Kosovo) are categorically demanding radical 
changes of the Constitution and are proposing that “the 
amendments should be rejected as insufficient to take 
Yugoslav society out of the crisis and to bring about an 
extremely necessary rebirth, because they are not in 
keeping with the increasingly clear and increasingly 
broad demands for democracy and human freedoms,” 
the Kosovo delegates Enver Djerdjeku and Miljazm 
Krasnici, on the other hand, support the present Consti- 
tution and are against a new constitution... 


The opinion of Yugoslav scientists concerning the Con- 
stitution may be summed up in a single statement by Dr 
Vladimir Goati: 


“Today, no one is seriously defending in theory any of 
the important institutions of our Constitution; they are 
actually without any sort of protection in theory. The 
evolution of many authors from unreserved support of 
the Constitution to harsh and often unsparing criticism 
of its important postulates is an indicator of the by no 
means harmless process of erosion of the legitimacy 
provided by theory—and thereby of legitimacy “tout 
court“—for important commitments contained in the 
Constitution. Those commitments remain in effect not 
because it is felt that they are good and acceptable, but 
because the strength of legal obligations stands behind 
them. There is no need to tell anyone what poor com- 
pensation legality is for an absence of legitimacy.” 


In the public discussion, however, there were also tones 
and opinions of a different kind. 


RAD, the trade union periodical, sharply criticized in its 
May Day issue Vidoje Zarkovic, a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the LCY Central Committee, or rather his 
statement over TV Belgrade on 14 April: “I think that 
the public discussion is supporting most of the proposals 
contained in the constitutional amendments, both those 
in the domain of socioeconomic relations and also those 
in the domain of the sociopolitical system and unity in 
the Federation.” 


RAD does not criticize Zarkovic’s “domains,” since they 
no longer make any sense, but wonders where Zarkovic 
could have seen or read that concurrence of the Yugoslav 
public with the proposed amendments. If he has been 
reading the newspapers, RAD writes, then he could have 
seen in the public discussion a unanimous message: the 
amendments are no good. For example, just 2 or 3 days 
before Zarkovic’s recapitulation of the constitutional 
discussions, one could read in the newspapers that the 
amendments had been “voted down” in a conference of 
specialists at the School of Law of Titograd University, 
in a conference of Yugoslav economists on Brioni, in the 
federations of writers, in an immense number of local 
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communities and work organizations, among sociolo- 
gists, that 2,640 citizens from Kosovo (Serbs and Mon- 
tenegrins) were demanding more radical changes of the 
Constitution, especially with respect to relations in SR 
Serbia and the position of the provinces, and so on, and 
so forth. 


RAD also targeted for criticism Zarkovic’s assessments 
contained in the slogan “Unacceptable Tendencies in the 
Constitutional Debate.” The first “‘unacceptable ten- 
dency”’ is that “‘some people under the guise of criticism 
of the entire status quo have been critical of everything 
that is penetrating in the draft of the constitutional 
amendments, all the way to the 1974 Constitution itself 
and as a whole (V. Zarkovic). ’The second tendency is 
that individuals deprecate the importance of the present 
amendments, describing them as nothing more than 
cosmetics.“* Analyzing these assessments of Zarkovic’s, 
RAD notes that he had broadened the term “unac- 
ceptable tendencies“ to such an extent that a man who 
did not want to be given that label would have no choice 
but to be silent. However, the public did not perceive the 
discussion as a mere vote of approval with what was 
proposed, and since the public“ is by no means made 
up of ’certain individuals, one gets the impression, if 
one follows Zarkovic’s logic, that only and exclusively 
those “unacceptable tendencies“ are lying in wait on all 
sides! 


RAD emphasizes another recapitulation of Zarkovic’s: 
“Through the news media and political action we have 
not sufficiently analyzed in terms of political ideology 
the essence of these tendencies and oppose them. I think 
it is not yet too late for that.” 


Very soon we shall see what is late, and what is on time. 
Then “recapitulation” will make no particular sense, 
especially if it is evident from the bills presented that 
there is simply no way to pay them. Once confidence is 
lost, it can be won back only at great pains, and when, 
alas, it has been lost so many times as is the case in our 
country, when big words have been worn out like the sole 
on cheap shoes, then your bare feet cannot take you 
anywhere. Least of all into the glorious 3d millennium, 
which is being talked about more in our country than 
about the dog’s age in which we are living and dying. 


Fuzzy Ideologies 


If machines and human labor had attained the level of 
productivity of our ideology—there would be no stop- 
ping us! That is, there is no one who can manage to 
achieve what ideology is capabie of producing. All the 
parameters of the Yugoslav crisis show that we are on the 
edge of the abyss. Only ideology believes that the present 
is not so black and that the future, as usual, continues to 
be bright. 


POLITICAL 


The Yugoslav situation at the moment has been best 
described in “Alice in Wonderland.” The queen tells 
Alice: “This is a land in which you have to run as much 
as you can to stay where you are!” 


Ideology is still assuring us that we are taking a step 
forward, but reality says that we are going two steps 
back. 


“The leaders of Yugoslavia did not have the strength to 
draw consistent conclusions from certain premises 
which they set up, nor have they achieved in reality the 
conception of the content of certain institutions and 
solutions which they initiated (self-management, the 
position of the individual relative to the government, 
democratization of society, overcoming the monopoly 
on power of a single party, and so on),” says Dr Vojislav 
Stanovcic, professor, in the Serbian Academy of Science 
and Arts. “That is why after one step forward they 
resorted to taking a step backward, all in an endeavor to 
prevent the quantum of political power and its monop- 
oly position, which in fact is absolutist, from being 
chipped away in spite of all the reforms. 


“That step back has brought us to a situation which we 
should be ashamed of at the dawn of the 21st century: the 
economic development of the SFRY is below the level of 
growth of the old Yugoslavia!” 


It took 8 cruel years of sinking unceasingly into the mud 
of the crisis before the party and the ideology appeared 
first timidly and now more openly on the list of those to 
blame. In the last issue of DUGA, Dr Mijat Sukovic, a 
high federal official, has finally dared to call ideology to 
account. “The main obstacle,” Sukovic has said, “‘lies in 
the ideology. The draft of the amendments has not 
cleared up the ideological controversies in the text of the 
Constitution. On the contrary, instead of clearing it up, it 
imparts ideological confusion. The result is an entangle- 
ment. That is why I feel that the discussion must be 
broadened to the field of ideology and not confined 
merely to certain other constitutional and administrative 
norms.” 


If the “main obstacle” lies in the ideology, and if the text 
of the Constitution bristles with “ideological controver- 
sies,” then any further insistence on and defense of such 
a text is really a question that falls in the domain of a 
crisis of common sense. 


So that Dr Marijan Korosic is probably right when he 
says that one can hardly anticipate changes in Yugoslav 
society so long as the prevailing ideology remains in 
place, since certain characteristics of the prevailing ide- 
ology can no longer be considered ideas that transform 
society. Korosic, who with a group of economists is 
drawing up a “private” version of a new constitution, 
therefore concludes: 
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“Unless ideology engages in radical self-criticism, unless 
it modernizes itself, we cannot hope for a speedy resolu- 
tion of the problems of the crisis. There will be no 
democracy unless there is respect for commodity pro- 
duction. If the positive relationship between commodity 
production and the other aspirations of self-management 
is not honored in the ideology, thousands of fronts will 
be opened up on our soil—to use the vocabulary of 
war—and there will be no way of foreseeing who will be 
the victor and who will be beaten in those battles.” 


Voluntarism in political ideology has always been aimed 
at the future, not at reality. Which is why the slight 
movement of a quite ordinary little breeze easily upsets 
the building of that house of cards and the creation of 
that smokescreen. Reality in poverty simply cannot 
produce a rich and beautiful future. It was Dostoyevsky 
who said that “when there are no clear goais, everything 
is permitted!” And now we must acknowledge that 
everything has been permitted in our country. 


It would have been hard for even several centuries to 
support sO many experiments with people, with the 
people, conducted in just a few decades. During these 
constitutional discussions one poet boiled this problem 
down to a simple human declaration: ““You have only 
one life that cannot be repeated, in it you have one or 
perhaps two wives, but so many constitutions and—no 
prospects for the future at all.” 


No prospects for the future?! It would be difficult for the 
supreme ideological factor to agree with that. It has 
offered a prospect for the future. Here is how the 1974 
Constitution was promulgated: 


“We are guaranteeing new relations in the Federation 
that will become the valuable experience of the working 
class in solving the problems of the contemporary 
world.” 


The “final resolution” as to ideology has turned into a 
“definitive entanglement.” 


William Shakespeare said that the devil himself could 
“Holy Writ” if he needed to. 


The Laws of Unfreedom 


The main feature of the Constitution and laws (espe- 
cially the Law on Associated Labor) lies in the prescrip- 
tion of restrictions and prohibitions, not freedoms, and 
especially not human enterprise. In an article entitled 
“What Is (Not) a Legal State” Dr Jovan Miric says: 


“A state is not a legal state in which the number of laws 
approaches the number of inhabitants (B. Crncevic). It is 
not good if a law is necessary for every citizen, but it is 
good if the citizens need a law. After all, the more laws 
there are, the more lawlessness there is.” 


POLITICAL 


Did we mention yet another “constitutional record” — 
that the SFRY Constitution is the thickest constitution 
in the world after the Indian? 


The legal restrictiveness and lack of a clear goal make the 
system confusing in its logic and make it possible for 
“everything to be permitted.” Such a system has stimu- 
lated (as J. Miric put it), accentuated, and developed the 
worst sides of our nature as a people: negligence, idle- 
ness, conceit, immodesty, mutual intolerance, envy, and 
servility. Such a system deserves radical criticism and 
radical reconstruction, however ‘unacceptable’ such a 
‘tendency’ this might be.“ 


Prof Bosko Gluscevic, researching the sources of our 
contradictions between the desired and the real, writes in 
EKONOMSKA POLITIKA that the political philosophy 
of the Comintern essentially affirmed the normativistic 
approach in the regulation of the life of society through 
programs and legislation, and this also had an impact on 
our Constitution, since it was adopted as a program- 
matic document which was to be achieved over some 
indefinite period in the future, whether it was a question 
of principles or sections defining the rights of the indi- 
vidual and entities in collective life. 


“The conception and interpretation of the Constitution 
under our conditions, which was _ understandably 
accepted,” Gluscevic says, “contrary to the customary 
practice in a large number of civilized countries, to the 
effect that the basic act of the state occurs as a conse- 
quence of the crystallization of collective consciousness, 
gives rise to the need for positive legislation and opera- 
tive programs to have to be adjusted to the objective 
socioeconomic conditions, that is, to the level of devel- 
opment of the economic base, to the influence of the 
legacy, and to the essential features of the culture of life. 
Unfortunately, it has often been overiooked in political 
and economic practice that our Constitution is a norma- 
tive act, that is, a political program, and laws embodying 
the economic system have been adopted on the basis of 
precognition derived from that act, which has had a 
confusing and counterproductive and quite often farcical 
effect in practical life.” 


In spite of everything, the public discussions of the 
Constitution and the system today are a gigantic step 
forward in the practice of Yugoslav political life. If 
nothing else—at least there is no political excommuni- 
cation because of expression of opinions which are 
opposed to the dogmas of the ideology on which the 
present Constitution was constructed. In the seventies, 
when ihat Constitution was created, not only was no 
other opinion than the official one tolerated, but almost 
all those who had the nerve to present a different 
constitution experienced political excommunication. We 
are familiar with the fate of the group of teachers in the 
Belgrade law school, who warned that that constitution 
would bring Yugoslavia to feudalization, to national 
economies, to destruction of the class content, and to 
glorification of the ethnic and the nationalistic.... All of 
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them were “expelled from teaching,” some of them were 
tried for crimes, and the journal ANALI PRAVNOG 
FAKULTETA was permanently banned and destroyed. 


However, in that “differentiation” it was not just the 
scholars who suffered because of “‘unacceptable tenden- 
cies,” but also a certain number of politicians. This is 
referred to in a book that has just come out, “Ustav 
slebode” [The Freedom Constitution], by the well- 
known Slovenian and Yugoslav sociologist Gojko Stanic. 


“Under Tito’s leadership and the leadership of his clos- 
est collaborators, theoreticians, politicians, and human- 
ists, Yugoslavia had exceptionally successful progress in 
the fifties and sixties, i.e., in the processes of the 
country’s industrialization. The introduction of self- 
management and the process of decentralization were 
accompanied by a rise of productivity, a rapid growth of 
the social product, accelerated urbanization and indus- 
trialization, and the dynamic creation of jobs. That is 
why in the mid-sixties the Yugoslav road to socialism 
had a high international reputation.” 


However, Stanic writes, whom BORBA has published at 
length, over the last 20 years Yugoslav society has not 
been advancing at the same pace, but has been stagnating 
and in relative terms has even been going backwards, 
since the development of the successful societies has 
been extremely dynamic. 


How did this fiasco come about? Stanic replies: 


“An entire generation of able political leaders came of 
age in the confrontation with statist dogmatism and 
hegemonistic centralism in the sixties. They were look- 
ing for new ways of affirming autonomous conduct of 
business in the context of self-management. They tried to 
solve the problem of the market for capital. They tackled 
the question of nonsensical production programs from 
the standpoint of international competitiveness. But, 
since the group of politicians which had been leading the 
country up until that time did not withdraw into a 
well-deserved retirement, there was a political show- 
down, and those whose thinking was essentially different 
from that of Tito, Kardelj, and those who thought like 
them got the worst of it. 


“On the basis of present assessments it might be said that 
in the time of the crisis in the seventies and even in the 
conflicts with bureaucratic-statist forces in the mid- 
sixties the complicated problems of socialist develop- 
ment were resolved too simply, simply by the political 
excommunication of those who thought differently and 
who did not agree with the concepts or even individual 
issues, with the majority at the top of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia. It is norma! that at that time 
the political elite of Yugoslavia distanced itself from 
everything in politics that overstepped the legal limits of 
legality. This unquestionably applies to occurrences of 
chauvinism and loyalty to the Cominform. The problem 
we are referring to is that of cutting off those political 
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thinkers and theoreticians who at a given moment 
looked with essentially different eyes than the ruling 
group on the problem of development, on achievement 
of a market for goods, for capital, for manpower, and for 
foreign exchange.” 


Between Sleep and Waking 


“Use of the methods of political excommunication 
instead of respecting the views and acts of political 
minorities cleared the field of politics. Thus in the 
seventies political unity was quite simply brought about. 
However, it was in that peace, for example, that the big 
investment mistakes were made. Numerous errors in 
constitutional law were affirmed. The extensive modei of 
development was continued, along with the economic 
policy that corresponds to it.” 


The consequences are well-known: 


“Yugoslavia is a feudal state in which there is one 
largest, the federal feud, and then there are eight provir- 
cial-republic feuds and thousands of opstina feuds....” 
Stanic enumerates all those things there is no need to 
quote here, since even children know (their parents have 
never stopped grumbling!) in how deep a crisis we find 
ourselves. Attempts have been made to camouflage the 
production of the crisis anid failure on what seemed like 
a million fronts through the fantastic and splendid decor 
of university games and the Olympics, but this only lays 
bare the impoverished spiritual identity of the leading 
political and economic bigwigs,’ Stanic writes, “since 
this is a policy of ‘bread and circuses,’ of blinding 


people.“ 


Najdan Pasic, who was now a participant, now a reliable 
witness of all these zigzz;: movements of ours, thinks 
much like Stanic. Pasic recalls (in an interview for 
DANAS) that what is now being done in certain socialist 
countries, above ail the separation of the party from the 
state, is something that we proclaimed long before they 
did. But proclamations are one thing and achievement 
something else. 


“This lonely trip of ours has sometimes seemed to me 
like a long journey at night in which you feel that you 
have traveled an immeasurably long road,” Pasic says, 
“but when dawn comes, you see that you have hardly 
moved more than 2 or 3 km from where you started. 
That is the gap between the normative and the real which 
is not pleasant and which understandably demoralizes 
people. But it also reveals how strong the managerial 
stratum is in our country, how deeply rooted its interests 
are, even independently of its will, in the present situa- 
tion of crisis. This is the main obstacle to changes that 
are deep and radical. To believe that that managerial 
stratum will destroy itself and open up room for faster 
changes in society would be the same as believing Baron 
Muenchhausen when he says that he can pull himself out 
of the quicksand by tugging on his own pigtail. Accord- 
ingly, it is quite essential to make it possible in the 
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subsequent discussion to affirm as much as possible the 
voice of the “democratic public, the voice of all self- 
managing entities in society.~ 


In spite of the general pessimism, the lack of motivation 
and lost confidence, analysts of this nightmarish situa- 
tion in which glasnost is the only little flower along with 
the belief that political excommunication because of 
Opinion is now in our past, feel that changes for the 
better are possible, although they will not happen fast. 


“It is becoming increasingly obvious that we can antici- 
pate changes only after we establish the causes of the 
present situation on the basis of an objective analysis of 
historical reality and in the prism of authentic ideas, 
organize freedom and sovereignty of the individual in 
self-management, fairness in distribution of the newly 
created product and common life determined by destiny, 
when we establish foreseeable goals and operative tasks 
of getting out of the blind alley in which we have fallen 
by accepting the somnambulistic ideas of the creators of 
destruction and disunity,” says Bosko Gluscevic. 


Academmy member Ivan Maksimovic is a considerably 
greater optimist. He anticipates changes even in what has 
today been left as a taboo topic, exempted from discussion, 
such as the concept of income, the concept of social owner- 
ship, distribution, the concept of planning, since this actu- 
ally falls in those points of the Constitution (between | and 
33) which are not a subject of discussion. 


“The discussions today have shown that the main dis- 
cussion among business executives and experts and 
among the citizenry is being conducted precisely con- 
cerning those points. Any summary of that discussion 
that is at all objective will have to take this into 
account,” Maksimovic says. 


The present constitutional amendments will undoubt- 
edly bring about major changes, but not those which the 
drafters of the Constitution and defenders of the Consti- 
tution anticipate. That is, unless they realize that the 
proposed amendments are trifling compared to the 
depth of the crisis and the dissatisfaction of the people, 
then there will be changes sooner or later, changes which 
will no longer be subject to control. That would mean 
goodbye to democracy, and we believe that it is not really 
in anyone’s interest to reach that point at the dawn of the 
acclaimed 21st century. 


07045 


Slovenia’s Sinigoj Advocates Market-Oriented 
Reforms 

36200145 Duesseldorf HANDELSBLATT in German 
24 May 88 p 10 


[Article by Georg von Huebbenet: “Interview With 
Sinigoj”; first paragraph is HANDELSBLATT introduc- 
tion] 


[Text] The Republic of Slovenia will support the market- 
oriented economic reforms announced by the prime 
minister of Yugoslavia, Branko Mikulic, as long as he 
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tries to make them a reality by means of real market 
economy measures, Dusan Sinigoj, Premier of the 
Republic of Slovenia, states in a conversation with 
HANDELSBLATT. 


Nevertheless, he is fearful that in conjunction with the 
revival of the marketplace that has been decided upon by 
Belgrade, there could also be a recentralization of influ- 
ence, and a new, unproductive redistribution of financial 
resources, as well as of others’ tax obligations, that would 
be favorable to central funds. Any such restructuring 
would be tacit yet clearly permanent. Regardless of the 
agreement with the Federal Government’s stated poli- 
cies, Slovenia’s intention to keep the emergency brake of 
a vote of no confidence within easy reach cannot be 
overlooked. 


Sinigoj interpreted the most recent ill-fated attempt by 
the Republic of Slovenia to consider Prime Minister 
Mikulic’s economic policies to date, together with the no 
confidence issue in Parliament, as Slovenia’s intention 
to point to the strengthening of administrative tenden- 
ces in a timely manner, tendencies that have already 
existed in the name of the market economy to the 
detriment of attempts to restore the Yugoslavian econ- 
omy with elements of a market economy. 


Threat of a New Motion of No Confidence 


The suspicion voiced by Prime Minister Mikulic on 14 
May before both houses of the Yugoslavian Parliament 
that the Federal Government in Belgrade would be 
confronted as early as September by a new attempt on 
Slovenia’s part to force the no confidence issue met with 
the following comment by Sinigoj: “It is not correct to 
assume that our country’s economic difficulties will be at 
their worst at that time, and that we would exploit this 
situation. The period of the reforms will hurt us and 
cause uS privations, but we know that by the second 
quarter of 1989 the worst should be behind us. We have 
decided to proceed and to support the Federal Govern- 
ment, because what is indeed at issue is the concept of an 
economic reform that is oriented toward the market.” 


The Reform Must Benefit the Entire Country 


It will remain to be seen in September, however, whether 
the Federal Government will actually try to bring about 
measures that are oriented toward a market economy. 


This aspect is probably what Prime Minister Mikulic 
meant when he hinted at the possibility of a new Slove- 
nian vote of no confidence in 3 months’ time. “What 
would be the sense of market-oriented economic reform, 
if attempts were made to implement it by administrative 
means? Economic reforms only make sense if they serve 
the development of the entire country.” 
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In this regard, Sinigoj pointed out Slovenia's specific 
interest in having the market on its side, and not the 
central administrative apparatus for redistribution: Slo- 
venia accounts for 8 percent of the total population of 
Yugoslavia, but it produces 20 percent of the country’s 
GNP, and it accounts for 25 percent of Yugoslavia’s total 
exports. 


The FRG is Slovenia’s biggest trading partner, followed 
by the Soviet Union and Italy. Of 60 joint ventures in 
Yugoslavia involving German capital, 14 are in this 
small republic, which has the soundest economy, and is 
the one that is the most advanced. 


Sinigoj went on to say: “Only a further opening of our 
economy to the outside world on the basis of market 
criteria can help Slovenia maintain its technological ties 
to the modern industrialized world while doing justice to 
Yugoslavia’s developmental needs at the same time.” 
More than 30 percent of the capital generated by Slove- 
nia in | year (Sinigoj repeated emphatically: “Just imag- 
ine, one-third of the total accumulation!”) is siphoned 
off to five central funds, and the extent of the gross 
national product is the sole criterion for determining the 
size of the contribution. 


Sinigoj cited another example to show that Slovenia does 
not exist at the expense of the other republics, a fact 
which Prime Minister Mikulic suppresses from time to 
time (most recently in a newspaper interview last 
August). 

“Subsidies” From Slovenia 


In Sinigoj’s words, some prior calculations showed that 
Slovenia’s economic deve!opinent was |2 years ahead of 
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other parts of Yugoslavia. By 1987, this gap had 
increased to 18 years. “Even so”, Sinigoj said, “devel- 
opment in Slovenia is stagnating. We must find a way to 
halt the recessive tendency in Yugoslavia, and help the 
underdeveloped areas to develop faster.” 


He said this would be possible only with the help of a real 
market economy, and that present management of the 
development fund in Yugoslavia was a losing proposi- 
tion for those concerned. Whoever had to worry about 
transferring the monies, such as Sloveniz. or example, 
was unproductively pumping money into the funds. 
Whoever automatically laid a claim to developmental 
aid in Yugoslavia, however, rarely worried about their 
useful application as a general rule, because he could rely 
on new funding at the expense of others. 


Citing another example, Sinigoj explained why Slovenia 
is pleading for a real market-oriented economic reform, 
and why it is resolved to combat lip service in the name 
of a market economy. In the last 4 years, Slovenia has 
established firms in the underdeveloped province of 
Kosovo as a joint venture, and not one of these firms is 
in the red. 


The question of profit, as it is now dealt with (no profit 
is allowed in Yugoslavia), simply would not exist in a 
market economy. Sinigoj directed our attention to the 
current discussion of Constitutional amendments. This 
discussion was still open, he said. Questions of property, 
including private property, would have to be redefined, 
otherwise it would be impossible to achieve anything in 
the country. 


13248 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


GST Pilot Exam Procedures Highlighted 
23000091 East Berlin FLIEGER REVUE No 5S, 
May 88 pp 132, 133 


[Article by Mario Heilmann: “Pilot Examination™] 


[Text] The final exercise represents both the high point 
and the examination for military airmen at the GST pilot 
training schools. The future officers of the NVA 
[National People’s Army] are just as excited about the 
exercise as the school’s training personnel. After all, they 
are doth called upon to give a good account of them- 
selves in the work they have done. Mario Heilmann, a 
flight instructor, asked his students who came to the 
officers’ training school for military airmen last year to 
tell him about their experiences at the fina! examination 
and has written them down for FLIEGER REVUE. 


We are already counting the hours separating us from the 
conclusion of our training course for military airmen. 
Still, it is much too early to say our good-byes because we 
still have a major test ahead of us. Now, after passing our 
high school finals and the skilled worker exam, we are 
supposed to show what we have learned at the GST pilot 
training center “Pilot-Cosmonaut Sigmund Jaehn.” 
There are four of us in the Heilmann flight group. There 
is Holger Neupert, the car mechanic, who recently 
showed us just how good he is at his profession by fixing 
the motor of the mobile takeoff control point here at the 
school. Heiko Voigt and Markus Theuser are both engine 
fitters. Heiko went through glider training and made it as 
far as Holger, i.e., almost to the pilot’s license. Torsten 
Besser made out best in glider training. All he needs for 
the silver medal is to complete the 50-km course. He is 
also better than any of us in aeronautic theory. Markus 
Theuser is the youngest in our group and, because of his 
lack of glider experience, the weakest. But then he is way 
ahead of all of us in sports. We all come from the 
Dresden area; but we only got to meet in Jahnsdorf at the 
flight training center more than 2 years ago when we all 
took the 3-week training course. That was a tough course; 
we were in the classroom from 9730 until 1700 every day 
while everyone else was having a good time on his 
vacation. But we were interested in only one thing: we 
wanted to learn to fly the Z-42 propeller plane. And it 
didn’t take long before we did. Holger already managed 
to go up during the first pilot training cycle and during 
the second cycle the rest of us all soloed, too. That was 
some experience! 


By now we are even good at acrobatic flying and have 
already completed several route flights successfully. 
That, too, will be part of tomorrow’s test. 


Final Rounds Under Watchful Eyes 


The day begins as usual: we get our final instructions. 
But there is a difference this time. We are told of the 
point system, about winners and losers. Erhard Grund, 
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the head of the pilot school, explains what is about to 
happen. The day will be devoted to a competition 
between the various groups and will constitute a test for 
each and every one of us. And then a good many of us 
have to swallow hard, when Grund says: “This 1s the day 
you say good-bye to the Z-42 trainer.” 


One last time, we get our “Z” ready, checking the aircraft 
all over, checking the switches in the cockpit and all the 
other items one has to look at before taking over the 
plane. After the plane has been fueled, Heinz Kroenert, 
our examiner, takes his seat in the cockpit beside us. This 
is it! 


The first test takes us, one by one, into the acrobatic 
flying zone. We have to show how well we can do a spin, 
a downswing, a looping, an upswing, a roil and a combat 
turn. These figures are not easy to do and in fact they 
don’t all work as well as we might like. Heiko is too fast 
in the lower part of his looping, i.e., he took the radius 
too wide. Markus does not stay exactly on course on his 
upswing. Those are minor errors but they cost points. 
There is nothing we can do about it but we are bound to 
miss them in the final tally. 


Following an exact traffic circuit which must end with a 
precision landing just like the preceding exercise, we 
start up once more. This time, we are on a 90-km flight 
route, which is very tough. We are not only supposed to 
fly a precise approach to the turns but also to identify 
four objects with the help of photographs. Along the way, 
we will pass the Augustusburg (Augustus Castle). Holger 
recognized it immediately as one of the objects we were 
supposed to find. But unfortunately he fails to pick out 
the second one. Only after we land do we realize that the 
photograph we were given was of the church at Anna- 
berg-Buchhoiz. But he does spot both the Scheibenberg 
(mountain) and Schwarzenberg Castle. This flight on the 
small, sleek Czech trainer aircraft is over 30 minutes 
after takeoff. After we clean the aircraft, we can take a 
well-earned rest and start preparing for tomorrow’s sec- 
ond lap, the physical performance test which includes 
quite a few extras. 


On Foot Through the Airfield Area 


The first of these surprises rouses us in the early morning 
hours. We wake up to the sound of exploding firecrack- 
ers and cries of “‘alert.”” We assemble by flight groups and 
move off to the first site, the hand grenade target throw. 
Torsten is not very good ai this; nonetheless he makes a 
**3,” thanks to our many hours of joint training. The rope 
climbing exercise which comes next gives us no trouble. 
After that, we go on the 3,000-meter race which we 
decided beforehand we would deal with as a collective. 
To ve sure, Heiko and Markus could earn points for 
themselves by placing well in the race but they, too, are 
interested in having our flight group come in among the 
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leaders. And since the team is only rated on the basis of 
the slowest runner’s time, they see to it that Holger does 
not lag behind but finishes the race along with the rest of 
us in a respectable time. 


This is followed by a short break. We get our breakfast 
pack and a strip map for our upcoming 1|3-km cross- 
country march. We are given the signal to start and the 
clock starts running. After just a few kilometers, we reach 
the first checkpoint—which means that we are on course; 
we have not lost our way. We move on quickly and soon 
catch up with the other flight group which started 5 
minutes ahead of us. That gives us quite a lift, even 
though the sun is burning down on us now and we are 
perspiring a lot. We then get to the firing range and even 
though our hearts are racing, we do a very good job: all 
four of us make a “1.” By now we are used to moving at 
a fast clip. At the next checkpoint, we have to cross a 
15-meter wide pond on a rope hand over hand. We do 
Our range estimation exercise on an incline near the 
airfield which presents a beautiful panorama. We man- 
age to estimate the distance to a nearby clump of trees 
pretty well but proceed to lose points on some other 
landmarks. We then continue running along some shady 
forest trails but here, too, we encounter a few problems. 
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The trails criss-cross and it is therefore easy to lose one’s 
way. After we rescue a “wounded” comrade, we turn our 
attention to identifying aircraft. We are not too bad at 
that either. 


All along, we keep on running and by now Holger is 
almost out of breath. Doing pullups on a horizontal bar 
placed between two trees, he really has to give it all he’s 
got. But we cheer him on and in the end he winds up with 
a “3.” That’s not bad for Holger. 


We do not have much farther to go. According to our 
map, we have to pass by the rear entrance to the school. 
There, the last exercise awaits us: the obstacle course. 
Then, we’ve made it! But have we reached our goal of 
capturing one of the top spots? In the end, we can see it 
plain as day on the bulletin board. By coming in second 
in the cross country march, we won the No. 3 position 
overall. That is something we can be proud of. After all, 
we proved that we are not only a good flight group but 
that we can look forward with some optimism to our 
further career as officers and pilots of helicopters, fighter 
planes or transport aircraft. 


09478 
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Budget Reform Seen as Crucial to Economic 
eform 

25000199b Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 14 May 88 pp 4-5 


{Interview with Deputy Finance Minister Laszlo Bekesi, 
by Gyorgyi Kocsis: ““Budget Reform: Back to Basics!”; 
first paragraph is introduction] 


[Text] Following bank reform and tax reform, paralleling 
property reform which gains force by virtue of the Law of 
Corporations, and along with wage reform, the outlines 
of a new reform concept begin to emerge in the work- 
shops of economic management. It pertains to budget 
reform. Its scope is perhaps larger than that of any of the 
other reform measures. We questioned Deputy Finance 
Minister Laszlo Bekesi concerning concepts related to an 
attempt to fundamentally change the systems of deci- 
sion-making and financing which for decades have char- 
acterized the Hungarian economy. 


[Question] Directly or indirectly, the state budget 
impacts upon the Hungarian economy so greatly that the 
obvious question begs to be asked: why was budget 
reform left for last, considering the series of reform 
measures that followed? 


[Answer] Budget reform plays an integrating role in the 
gamut of economic reforms. More important than the 
sequence of reform measures is the fact that budget 
reform can be postponed no longer. The internal balance 
of the economy requires at the minimum a balanced 
budget, but we clearly must have a budget surplus if we 
want to reduce our external indebtedness. Accordingly, 
in the next few years part of the national income pro- 
duced may not be spent in Hungary. But we cannot 
expect the population or the enterprise sphere to under- 
write this income differential in the form of savings. It 
must come from the state budget. Short of budget reform 
the state could produce the needed revenue for this 
purpose through tax increase only. Tax increase in turn, 
would continue the much cursed practice of the past 15 
years: income withdrawal from strong firms, subsidies 
for weak firms, and the obsolete economic system would 
be preserved. Accordingly, one of the most essential 
elements of budget reform is a smaller concentration of 
income, and with that the reduction of subsidies. In 
other words: a substantial reduction of the state’s role in 
the redistribution of income. And finally, budget reform 
is urgently needed because at the present level and in the 
present structure the state is unable to fulfill all the 
earlier commitments it made to society, alternatively it 
would have to offset its increasing expenditures with tax 
increases. 


[Question] Could this be interpreted to mean that state 
direction which passed all rational limits, and expropri- 
ated all functional jurisdictions over the past decades 
would resign itself to a level where the state’s main role 
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amounts to what we find in every modern civilization: 
the fulfillment of certain community functions which 
cannot be organized otherwise? 


[Answer] I would put it this way: the state does not wish 
to influence the economy and society by budgetary 
means. It would use different means instead. At present 
about 62 percent of the gross domestic product, and 
about 70 percent of the national income is centralized 
and redistributed. On an international comparative scale 
this is a rather high rate of concentration, but where we 
differ mostly from the practice followed by developed 
nations is that while in other countries they spend about 
10 percent of the state budget directly for purposes of 
financing the economy, in Hungary we spend 200 billion 
forints for that purpose out of a 700 billion forint budget. 
This includes price supports, export subsidies, as well as 
the funding of loss operations. Accordingly, before any- 
thing else, in the next two years we intend to reduce this 
200 billion forint amount by 70 billion forints. Part of 
the amounts thus saved would be allocated to foreign 
debt service. Another “portion” would be paid to sup- 
port the public expenses of society, and what’s left would 
cover some debt reduction in the business sphere. In this 
way we could get rid of primarily the “alien” elements of 
our taxation system, such as the special tax, the sales tax 
that burdens investments, and a few contributory taxes. 
During the initial period income centralization could be 
reduced at an annual rate of 2-3 percent. Our long term 
goal should be that the portion of the national income 
concentrated in the state budget should not exceed the 50 
percent level. 


[Question] It is well known that during the past years 
essentially all attempts to reduce subsidies faltered in the 
face of resistance manifested by those affected, and by 
political organizations fearing social conflict. On what 
grounds do you think that this will not be the case once 


again? 


[Answer] It is obvious that any strong effort to reduce 
subsidies would create shortages or inflation. Accord- 
ingly, if we wish to reduce subsidies we need price 
reform. The withdrawal of subsidies results in decreased 
capacity, and decreased capacity may create unemploy- 
ment. But if we keep in mind that from another stand- 
point, by having alleviated the tax squeeze, efficient 
producers would be better off than before, then, in the 
end, this takes us closer to structural transformation, a 
matter we have been urging for some time. Doubtless, 
budget reform will have withstood the test only after we 
succeed in reducing subsidies. Insofar as resistance is 
concerned I can only say that it is this kind of budget 
policy that suits the present evolutionary program. In the 
Opposite situation only the restrictive features of eco- 
nomic management practice would survive, and collapse 
could be delayed only for a short period of time. Accord- 
ingly, the economy must follow this forced course. This 
is the only available avenue even from a political stand- 
point because a distributive foundation for the new 
political consensus cannot be established otherwise. 
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[Question] As it was subsequently proved, one of the 
adverse compromises of the 1968 reform was that invest- 
ment allocations remained strictly in the state’s hands. 
Although it is true that these tight reins were since 
relaxed insofar as enterprise investments are concerned, 
still today there is no societal control over several 
investment decisions made by state—investments which 
place an extraordinary burden on the economy. This is 
so because in the course of budget debates Parliament is 
still far from having gained insight into the state coffers. 


[Answer] One of the important goals of budget reform is 
to reduce the state’s direct participation in investment 
financing. Market efficiency, not state subsidies should 
determine the sources and the extent of structural trans- 
formation. Direct state support of enterprise invest- 
ments must give way to the credit sphere and to the 
capital market. There should be no misunderstanding: 
not even in the framework of budget reform should we 
believe that the state would completely withdraw from 
structural transformation. But state involvement should 
be limited mainly to the development of the production 
structure and to the nonproductive infrastructure. The 
budget reform plan contains provisions by which any 
and all moneys to be allocated by the state for invest- 
ment purposes—irrespective of whether such funds are 
channeled directly or through credit organizations— 
must be part of the state budget submitted to Parliament. 
Accordingly, decisions pertaining to structural policies 
should originate from the National Assembly. I wish to 
emphasize that we are not only talking about budget 
reform in the narrow sense of the term. Instead we have 
in mind overhauling the entire financial management of 
the state. The latter concept is broader than the former: 
state financial management includes state resources 
which are not part of the budget—the so-called off- 
budget items [“‘decentralized funds”]. There exist today 
almost 40 such off-budget items—among them the so- 
called territorial (council) funds, the liquidation, inter- 
vention and employment funds, funds set aside for 
specially segregated branches of the economy, the higher 
education fund, the fund for the arts, and many others. 
Their sum total over and above the 700 billion forints 
contained in the budget amounts to about 150 billion 
forints. The reform plan provides for the radical reduc- 
tion of the number of off-budget items, as well as their 
inclusion into the budget. 


[Question] Thus far we have discussed in detail prima- 
rily the state’s role in influencing production. But as you 
yourself referred to this: budget reform would also 
include a review of the state’s functions with respect to 
society. How do you think this will take place? 


[Answer] We are approaching this issue from three 
vantage points. First we must examine what proportion 
of state functions financed by the budget must remain 
undisputed state functions in the long run. Quite obvi- 
ously, these include national defense, internal security, 
the administration of justice, basic health care services, 
socio-political benefits and education. The functions 
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assigned to this category must preserve their real value in 
the long term also. Second, we must segregate a group of 
functions which are jointly provided by the state and by 
the marketplace in terms of satisfying needs. The third 
step covers functions whose financing would be left fully 
to the marketplace. Just to mention an example: it is 
entirely conceivable that elementary and intermediate 
level education would be guaranteed as a citizen right, 
but the cost of higher education and of specialized 
training would be shared between the state and the 
citizen making use of such education. Alternatively, 
these costs could be covered jointly by the state and the 
interested business organization. This same system 
could be envisioned in the health care field also. If 
someone wishes to obtain a higher level of service than 
what is deemed to be a base level benefit—e.g. a single 
bed hospital room with television—that person should 
pay for the extra services. In the area of social security, 
one should be able to voluntarily obtain additional 
retirement insurance over and above the guaranteed 
basic pension whose real value will be preserved. Inci- 
dentally, in order to accomplish this, social security as a 
whole would have to be converted into an off-budget 
item, and would have to be placed upon foundations 
truly consistent with insurance principles. 


[Question] All this is not necessarily reassuring from the 
citizen standpoint. Hereinafter, perhaps, the citizen 
would have to pay for what he received free of charge 
before—true: the quality of services he recieved deteri- 
orated. In other words, it does make a difference where 
the line is drawn in terms of state financed services— 
whether that line is drawn at the present level, or above 
or below. 


[Answer] I believe that generally, with a few exceptions, 
we must finance social services at least at the present 
level by using budgeted funds. Unfortunately, the cur- 
rent level of service deliveries is not high enough to 
permit much reduction. In other words, one must rule 
Out decreases in state provided social service delivery 
levels which would bring those levels to the point of 
destitution. Market based financing will enter into the 
picture mainly with respect to advanced forms of social 
services. All this obviously presupposes wage reform. 
What we need most, however, is a well considered policy 
conception for our standard of living. Budget reform 
cannot be implemented without that. Put bluntly, among 
other matters we must decide what approach to take in 
regards to the redistribution of income in the interest of 
economic growth. Specifically, we must decide whether 
the approach we take will provide preferential treatment 
to earnings resulting from labor vis-a-vis social services, 
or whether we want to lessen income differences in order 
to ameliorate political conflicts, in which case relatively 
larger amounts would have to be earmarked for socio- 
political considerations, to the detriment of income 
earned through labor. We must also decide whether 
social service benefits would be paid in cash, or whether 
they should constitute in-kind provisions to citizens. 
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[Question] A manifestation of self-restraint on part of 
the state in influencing the economy, and greater room 
for market impulses hold the promise of income utiliza- 
tion that is more efficient than today. This requirement, 
however, also could be established to apply to organs and 
institutions which are funded through the state budget. 


[Answer] Beyond reductions in the social service benefits 
we have mentioned several times before, budget reform 
will not leave untouched so-called other expenses either, 
e.g. the cost of running the government and the so-called 
unproductive expenses, which include defense. The 
management of the classic budget institutional network 
today is characterized by both waste and shortage. The 
reason for this is, for instance, that these institutions 
function today in the framework of annual budget allo- 
cations, and if in a given year they do not spend all of 
their funds, the remainder will be impounded as 
“surplus” in the next. This kind of management system 
is untenable. Another viewpoint holds that state subsi- 
dies not be tied to organizations, but instead to tasks and 
programs. And it is an equally essential part of budget 
reform to strengthen the autonomy of local management 
and the freedom to decide. Councils must base their 
decisions primarily on income produced by the local 
economy and by local society, and their dependence on 
the central budget must be weakened. 


[Question] If one considers that beyond price and wage 
reforms, the fulfillment of budget reform would also 
presume housing and council management reforms, this 
question arises: when and how can all these reforms be 
“introduced?” 


[Answer] Budgetary reform cannot be perceived as com- 
ing into being by virtue of a single law. This year was 
dedicated to the conceptualization of issues. As of today 
we envision that this coming September we will demon- 
strate our concept to Parliament. This would be followed 
in 1989 by the development of harmonized, detailed 
regulations pertaining to the great economic subsystems, 
i.e. to social security, social policies, etc., and related 
societal debate. These expectations would become real- 
ity in 1990. I must note here that this would be the first 
occasion in the history of postwar Hungarian Parliament 
that the outline of a large-scale change is presented in 
two segments. Experience gained from tax reform, how- 
ever, serves to caution that one should not insist on 
adhering to a short-term deadline in cases involving 
projects of such large scope. 


[Question] Are you not concerned that a great part of 
society will interpret budget reform as no more than 
inflation, unemployment and the whittling away of 
social benefits? 


[Answer] On the one hand, budget reform holds the 
promise even in the short term that a majority of the 
enterprises will have money left over, and that such 
funds will multiply there. Accordingly, this may have an 
accelerating effect on economic growth. On the other 
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hand, it is hoped that the population will feel that even if 
the state takes on less responsibility than it did before— 
or, in more accurate terms: a smaller measure of respon- 
sibility than it had promised but was unable to fulfill— 
the state will now be able to indeed guarantee the 
fulfillment of its promises. This may mean more socio- 
political justice, and a more efficient support system. 
And what is of at least equal importance in my judgment: 
budget reform renders the processes transparent and 
provides an opportunity for societal control. Ii is likely 
that this may be what we need most in today’s world 
which buoys even our confidence. 
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Central Measures To Aid Debt-Ridden 
Agriculture 

25000199a Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
26 May 88 p § 


{Interview with Gabor Boda, deputy chief, enterprise 
and cooperative policy division, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food Industry, by Nandor Keresztenyi: “Aid to 
Agricultural Plants: Whittling Away the Debt’; first 
paragraph is introduction] 


[Text] It was either at the Zalaegerszeg or the Bekescsaba 
meeting of delegates prior to the Sth Congress of Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives in November 1986 that Jeno 
Vancsa, Minister of Agriculture and the Food Industry 
[MEM] announced that beginning in 1987, in agreement 
with the Ministry of Finance, the government would 
begin to settle the rather heavy indebtedness of cooper- 
atives and state farms. ““They wouldn’t be able to repay 
it anyway, but the new system would give them a chance 
to catch up, perhaps even the state budget would ben- 
efit...” These were Vancsa’s words more or less, and now 
we will review the events since, as well as the present 
expectations with Gabor Boda, deputy chief, MEM 
enterprise and cooperative policy division. 


[Question] How much is the indebtedness altogether? 


[Answer] It is not small: 5 billion forints, of which 3 
billion forints constitute bank credits, 700 million 
forints are owed to the state, and 1.2 to 1.3 billion forints 
represents moneys advanced by the Mutual Support 
Fund [KTA]. 


[Question] The latter funds belong to cooperatives. What 
does that have to do with the Ministry? 


[Answer] It does, because the plans were also signed by 
the president of the National Council of Producer Coop- 
eratives. This is so, even though unquestionably we may 
play the role of a midwife mainly in regards to budgetary 
outlays and bank credits. The fact that if at all possible, 
also the KTA would suspend interest payments on loans, 
is part of the agreement. This was successfully accom- 
plished in the Counties of Heves and Csongrad, but not 
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in Borsod. In any event, it is a fact that the state is unable 
to provide resources for the funding of cooperatives and 
we are unable to count on those loans which were taken 
out after 1985. 


Accordingly our starting point was an indebtedness that 
more than doubled the average resources created 
between 1981 and 1985. The applicants’ data were 
computer processed. We examined their profitability in 
proportion to their assets, the amount of collateral 
pledged against these assets, management’s cost effec- 
tiveness index as well as their income-producing capac- 
ity, then compared these factors with the national aver- 
age. If in a given farming unit we found an acceptable 
income-producing capacity and a low level of collateral 
pledged against assets, yet we found that the farming unit 
in question was debt ridden, the extent of state interven- 
tion was smaller, and after three years the amount of 
State subsidies would be less. In such cases both the bank 
and the state would suspend their demand for debt 
payments for that period of time. But since an outstand- 
ing credit remains, interest would have to be paid. Well, 
in such cases the state budget forgives 100 percent of the 
interest owed, and assumes an obligation to pay 50 
percent of the interest owed to the bank. 


[Question] I understand that notwithstanding what you 
have said, you expect the other party to do certain things 
also, and those things are not insignificant. 


[Question] Of course—this is the essence of the way the 
plan was constructed. We enter into an agreement with 
every applicant. These agreements are then signed by the 
concerned bank, the expert assigned by the two minis- 
tries, and by the cooperative or state farm president. In 
1987 we offered preferential treatment to backward 
farming enterprises subject to adverse natural condi- 
tions, such as the farming enterprises of Borsod, Sza- 
bolcs-Szatmar, Vas and Somogy counties. In the frame- 
work of this endeavor we suspended the repayment of 
850 million forints [of principal] and 50 million forints 
in interest payable by cooperatives, as well as 480 
million forints in loan [principal] and 23 million forints 
in interest payments owed by state farms. If each of these 
farming enterprises fulfills its obligation in regards to the 
production of excess profit, taken together the excess 
amounts will amount to several hundred million forints. 
Then we will be able to say that the suspension of debt 
payment was a good budgetary investment. 


[Question] How many applicants were there? 


[Answer] We accepted 232 out of the 262 applications. 
Last year we reached agreements with 81 large farming 
units. This year we are planning to reach agreements 
with 96 units. This part of the program will come to an 
end next year. Thereafter we will deal with the rest of 
them. We hold discussions with each affected farming 
unit, so as to avoid misunderstandings of even as small 
as 3,000 forints. We have established the comparative 
standard for excess profits—this is the chief indicator. 
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But we are not concerned with the exact year within the 
three year period in which these farming units must 
achieve a 5 million forint surplus, or taken together, the 
15 million forint surplus. Our main concern is that the 
surplus materialize. The goal is to achieve an increased 
Capacity to produce income! 


[Question] Could you provide a specific example in 
conclusion? 


(Boda pulls out some typed pages from his drawer.) 


[Answer] Here it is. The assistance provided to the 
March 15 farming cooperative of Hernad. Or more 
accurately: the text of the agreement. They started out 
from a zero base because tax reform and the “grossifi- 
cation” of wages consumed all profits. They agreed to 
produce an annual excess profit of 25 million forints, or 
75 million forints during the 3 year period. In exchange 
the Budapest Bank suspended repayments on an 83 
million forint credit and we canceled a loan amounting 
to 41.5 million forints. We will provide an additional 
41.5 million forints in the form of base subsidy. The 
latter is very favorable. It can be repaid over a 15 year 
period at 4 7 percent interest rate. 
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POLAND 
Work on Draft Law Changing Foreign Capital 
Regulations 


26000279d Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
19-20 Mar 88 pp 1, 2 


(Unattributed article: “How To Attract Foreign Capi- 
tal?—Attractive Conditions, Equal Opportunities— 
Acceleration of Work on a Bill for a Unified Law”’] 


[Text] On 18 March, Vice-Premier Zdzislaw Sadowski 
chaired a meeting of the Council of Ministers Committee 
on Realization of Economic Reform. The subject of this 
meeting was legislation to attract foreign capital into 
economic activity in Poland. 


Bills to change the 1982 law on the principles of small 
business and foreign legal and physical entities (the 
so-called Polonia firms) and the 1986 law on partner- 
ships with foreign participation were examined. The 
“Polonia” Public Specialist’s Group of the Society for 
Contact with Poles Living Abroad has introduced a bill 
for a law on foreign business activity in Poland (this will 
be described on page 2) and this was also examined. 


The committee spoke out on the need to create more 
unified and attractive conditions for enterprise by com- 
panies using foreign capital. This goal should be fostered 
by the preparation of a bill on one law which regulates all 
areas of foreign capital investment in Poland. However, 
considering the functioning in our country of over 700 
small foreign firms, the proposal was made to maintain 
the conditions set for them in the 1982 law. There was 
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also some discussion of changing this law to create more 
beneficial conditions for the activity of these enterprises 
and to allow them to function under the unified law as 
soon as they are willing to do so. 


As soon as the committee’s changes and additions are 
added to the bill, it and the public’s bill will be sent to the 
Legislative Council of the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and to Group X of the Economic Reform 
Commission in order to give them the appropriate legal 
form. In spite of the fact that the “program for realiza- 
tion of the second stage of economic reform” foresees the 
completion of these bills in June of this year, the com- 
mittee feels that this issue is important enough to finish 
the work earlier than that. 


The committee furthermore became acquainted with the 
state of work on a bill on business principles. This 
legislation, which is very important to the functioning of 
a reformed economy, is now in its final stages of com- 
pletion. The passage of this bill would lead to significant 
changes in the existing legal system and would eliminate 
or update some 20 other laws and about 70 lower-level 
regulatory acts. The committee will examine this bill in 
April of this year. 
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Transformation From State Enterprise to 
Company Approved 

26000279b Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
18 Mar 88 p 2 


[Article by (MU): “From an Enterprise, a Corporation— 
The Regulations Already Allow It’’] 


[Text] (Own information) Wedel from Warsaw, Uniotex 
from Lodz and Elpo from Legnica are firms that have 
and are continuing to try to increase the amount of their 
development funds with money gained by selling com- 
—_ stocks and bonds to their own employees and 
others. 


Up to now, regulations have prevented any such activi- 
ties but on 29 February, an executive decree was added 
to the law on state enterprises which allows the sale of 
stocks and bonds. This decree was published in the 
number 6 issue of DZIENNIK USTAW. 


The Council of Ministers has set the procedure to be 
used to convert state enterprises into corporations. Such 
a decision must be preceded by a thorough analysis of 
the economic and financial situation of the firm. Only 
firms with a good and stable financial situation can 
become corporations. By dropping the status of com- 
pany, they gain the right to exemptions and subsidies as 
well as protection under bankruptcy law. 


The benefits are numerous. Once a company becomes a 
corporation, it can issue stock to shareholders and to 
other companies. The large sums gained in this manner 
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can be invested in modernization and growth. A limited 
corporation can above all gain capital from other com- 
panies, both state-owned and private. 


The new regulations make it possible to set elastic 
Organizational structures and reorganize the systems 
used to remunerate employees for their work. In inter- 
national trade, it is easier for a corporation to gain 
beneficial trade and cooperative contacts. 


The decision to convert a company to a corporation is to 
be made by the founding organ at the recommendation 
of the director and worker’s council. This preliminary 
procedure is necessary due to the fact that the conversion 
is amde while the company is still conducting its normal 
business and production activities and must therefore 
protect the interests and claims of eventual creditors. 
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om Drop in Agricultural Production for 


26000279c Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
18 Mar 88 p 3 


[Article by (jak): ““Not Just Maintain but Increase Agri- 
cultural Production”’] 


{Text} After 5 years of uninterrupted growth in agricul- 
tural production, 1987 brought a drop of about 6 per- 
cent. This was pointed out in a Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food Economy report on the state of agriculture and 
food economy in 1987. As Minister Stanislaw Zieba told 
us, “This drop may be temporary if funding for agricul- 
ture and food processing has the dynamics planned for it 
and investments reach the desired proportions”. 


These were the chief ideas of the minister: 


—Last year’s winter frosts caused painful shortages in 
some agricultural sectors and bad weather raised produc- 
tion costs; 


—Despite highest-ever harvest yields exceeding 31 q per 
hectare, there was a drop in overall agricultural produc- 
tion; 


—Meat consumption has exceeded the expected demand 
and we continue to be concerned about providing the 
right conditions for increasing livestock production. The 
drop in cow production has not been entirely compen- 
sated by an increase in their milk output; 


—Worse economic and financial results and the great 
affluence of market funds have caused an imbalance 
between the incomes of farmers and non-farmers. That is 
why new prices were introduced in January of this year 
to strengthen agricultural profits. 
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At the present time, what sort of growth in agricultural 
production can be expected this year and in the coming 
years? Practically everything will depend on providing 
agriculture with means of production, the right weather 
and active economic instruments such as credit. Last 
year’s drop in production did not disrupt agriculture’s 
production equilibrium and in spite of certain shortages, 
the food market was felt to be in as good a shape as could 
be expected. Farmers had certain surpluses from preced- 
ing years so that the food industry could use material left 
over from 1986. This made it possible to continue 
growth in the production of most items such as meat, 
poultry, cottage cheeses, margarine, oil, fresh-water fish, 
vegetables, four, butter and milk. 


With our country’s high rate of population growth, the 
demand for food increases while food has grown rela- 
tively inexpensive under large subsidies. “‘Our agricul- 
ture,” stated S. Zieba, “can not only maintain but 
increase its production. However, it must be better 
provided with the means of production”. 
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Leipzig Spring Fair Creates Interest in Polish 
Products 


26000279a Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
18 Mar 88 p 9 


{Article by Berlin correspondent Jerzy Wierzcholski: 
“Leipzig International Fair—Gold for Polish Technical 
Ideas”’} 


[Text] On Thursday, 17 March, gold medals were given 
for the best products presented at the Leipzig Internal 
Fair and Poland received four of these highest awards. 


Three of these medals were given for devices exhibited in 
Leipzig by the Katowice Center for Technical Progress 
[OPT] which represents the Polish Academy ov Science’s 
research and development institutes, technical universi- 
ties and industrial establishments all over Poland. 


One of the Polish devices receiving a gold medal and 
mentioned in all of the fair bulletins was the Emitest 587 
used for exact measurement of industrial exhaust gases 
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from electrical power plants or cement plants. This is a 
new-generation device, the only one of its class among 
the CEMA nations and unlike any other found in the 
West. It was conceived and developed at the Institute of 
Thermal Technology and Fluid Mechanics of Wroclaw 
Polytechnical Institute by Professors Mieczyslaw Teis- 
seyre, Henryk Wawrzynski and Ludwik Kwiterski and 
made by the firm of Lima in Strzelno under the direction 
of Engineers Tadeusz Mazur and Tadeusz Chudyma. 


The Emitest 587 has aroused great interest not only in 
the German Democratic Republic but has also attracted 
the attention of a Soviet government delegation visiting 
the OPT’s laboratories and representatives of the firm of 
Sick from the FRG. Professor Teisseyre was invited to 
lecture in China and in Leipzig presented the device’s 
technical principles as part of a program of scientific 
symposia. Scientists from Warsaw Polytechnical Insti- 
tute have already long cooperated with the GDR firm of 
Mansfeld-Kombinat and during this year’s Leipzig fair 
discussed a contract to produce devices they had 
invented. 


A medal was awarded for another OPT invention which 
is an elastic insert for railroad bumpers which are 
produced by Spomasz at one of its plants in Rzeszow 
Voivodship. This very inexpensive but effective device 
is able to absorb enormous amounts of energy from 
external pressure without suffering distortions at tem- 
peratures of from -40 to +60 C. 


Both of these examples show the good results achieved 
from the creative cooperation of specialists from small 
but enterprising firms that have the courage to take risks 
and seek modern solutions. They are also the success of 
the OPT which in its second exhibit at the Leipzig Fair 
has managed to properly promote the products of its 
contractors. The fourth gold medal for Polish products 
was received by Dagma 80, a cotton fiber developed by 
Poltex of Lodz. 


An award for industrial design was received for a com- 
puter system presented by ERE. 
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